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OIREE to MR. GEORGE THOMPSON. 


The COMMITTEE of the EMANCIPATION SOCIETY 
have much pleasure in informing the friends of N 
Kmancipation that they intend to hold a FAREWELL 
SOIREE in honour of GEORGE THOMPSON, Esq., prior to 
his departure for the United States. The meeting will take 
lace at RADLEY’S HOTEL, BRIDGE-STREET, BLACK- 
RIARS, on Satrurpay, the 16th inst. 


WILLIAM EVANS, Eaq., the Chairman of the Society, will 
preside at Seven o’clock p.m. | 
Refreshments will be provided at Six o’clock. 
Tickets, price 28. each, may be had at the Emancipation 


Society’s Offices, 65, Fleet-street, E. O. An early application 
is requested. 


* CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, 
23, RUE ROYALE, NEAR THE MADELEINE. 
Divine Service, Lord's Day, 11 a.m., and 7.30 p.m. 
y Evenings at 7.30 p.m. 
Donations and SUBSCRIPTIONS received by 


ROBERT ASHTON, Seoretary. 
Congregational Library. 


OBE AN WORKING SCHOOL, 
MAITLAND PARK, HAVERSTOCK-HILL, N.W. 


Instituted May 10, 1758, for Children of Both Sexes, and from 
every part of the Kingdom. 
Treasurer—H. E. GURNEY, Eaq. 


8 ORPHAN CHILDREN will be ADMITTED 
into the above Institution during the year 1864. 


Forms to fill up may be obtained of the Secretary. The 
application should be accompanied by a stamped envelo 
containing the name and address of the person requiring the 
information. 

Contributions are earnestly * 1 SOUL, 

82, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 


L ASYLUM for FATHERLESS CHIL- 
DREN, REEDHAM, near CROYDON (late at Stamford- 


The CHRISTMAS ELECTION of this Charity will take 
re on Monpay next, the 18th instant, at the LONDON 

AVERN, to Elect Fifteen Ohildren (Nine Boys and Six Girls) 
from a List of Séventy-one Candidates. 

: Mr. Alderman ABBISS in the Chair. 
It will be taken at Twelve o’clock punctually, and the poll 
close at Two. 

Subscriptions and Donations are earnestly solicited. 

T. W. AVELING, Hon. Sec. 

N.B. All Subscriptions and Post-office Orders should be 
addressed to Mr. George Stancliff, Secretary, at the Office, 10, 
Poultry, E. O. 


CHOOL SHIP. —The THAMES MARINE 

OFFICERS’ TRAINING-SHIP WORCESTER, moored 

off Erith, is managed by a Committee of London Shipowners, 
Merchants, and Captains. 

* CHAIRMAN—HENRY GREEN, Esq., Blackwall, N 
Vice-CHAIRMAN—C, H. Chambers, q., 4, Mincing-lane, E. O. 
TREASURER—Stephen Cave, Esq., M. P., 35, Wilton-place, S. W. 
ble BOYS, from the age of Twelve to Fifteen, 
in ed for the 8 are Received on Board, and thoroughly 
EDUCATED for a SEAFARING LIFE. Terms of Admission, 
Thirty-five Guineas per Annum. 

Forms and Prospectuses can be obtained on application to 

W. M. BULLIVANT, Hon. Seo., 
19, London- street, I. C. 


ORSTER and ANDREWS, ORGAN 
BUILDERS, HULL, have several GOOD SECOND- 


ren ORGANS, which they have taken in exchange, FOR 


For Price and Particulars, apply, by letter, to Forster and 
Andrews, Organ Builders, Hull. 


HABMONIUMS for CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, 

and PRIVATE USE.—A well-assorted Stock of NEW 
„ 
CARR'S Firat. floor, 77, Gekpade fc" ore 


C ARLISLE HOUSE. 


PORTER AND MIALL. 
PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE, 
26, Carlisle-terrace, Foxley-road, Kensington. 


Hoses TEMPERANCE HOTELS.— 

FORSYTH’S “COBDEN” HOTEL, 87, ARGYLE- 
STREET, GLASGOW, Central, Elegantly Furnished, Com- 
modious, and Perfectly Ventilated. Also FORSYTH’S 
HOTEL, ABERDEEN. 


RANDALL'S 


PRIVATE BOARDING 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
Established 1846. 
12, SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY, LONDON; 


Now Enlarged. Open, Central, and Quiet. Private 
Sitting-rooms if required. 
Terms Moderate, 
ALSO AT 


2, EVERSFIELD-PLACE, ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SBA. 


| 


— 


¢! R. ADDISON; BOOKSELLER and 
. GENERAL NEWS AGENT. 411, George-street, Sydney, 
New South Wales. Newspapers, Magazines, and Periodicals, 
forwarded by every mail from any of the Australian Colonies, 


ARWEN LODGE, WOODFORD, near 
LONDON (on the borders of Epping Forest). 
Mies LUCY DELF RE-OPENS her Establishment for the 
Education of Young Ladies JANUAR 19. 


T° SURGEONS.—A clever and attentive 
SURGEON, who is at the same time a Christian, will 
find a GOOD OPENING at Bournemouth. 


RITISH SCHOOLMASTER WANTED 
for the BRITISH SCHOOL, KELVEDON, on April 4th, 
1864. Salary about 40/. per annum. 


Apply to Jabez V. Braddy, Kelvedon, Essex, 


HIBLEY and ARNOLD, DRAPERS and 
MERCERS, HIGH-STREET, GRAVESEND, have a 
VACANCY for an APPRENTICE. Good opportunity to 
learn the businees in a respectable family trade, where a com- 
fortable home is secured, An intelligent youth of good 
a and adapted to the trade, would be admitted on easy 
rms. 


O DRAPERS’ ASSISTANTS. WANTED, 

an experienced and intelligent ASSISTANT, about 

peony © seer of age, to take the Superintendence of the Carpet 

2 yt Furnishing De ment. His 3 must 

of the character, He must possess ene ustry, 

and good address, ai 

Application, stating age, salary, and full particulars, to be 

made to W. Rowntree and Co., 4 8 : 


Wane by a respectable YOUNG MAN, 

a SITUATION as an ASSISTANT to the GROCERY 
— Age, twenty-one years. 
given. 


Address, G. Longland, junior, Olney, Bucks. 


HERE are afew VACANCIES for PUPILS 
in a first-class ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIBS, 
in a healthy part of the Weald of Kent. 
Prospectuses and on application. 


Address, S., Post-office, Rochester. 


ORTH TERRACE, BISHOP’S 
STORTFORD. 
Miss PRICE begs to announce that the DUTIES of her 
SCHOOL will be RESUMED on Monpay, the 18th inst. 
A VACANCY for an ARTICLED PUPIL. 


OARDING SCHOOL for TRADESMEN’S 
SONS, ROCHFORD, ESSEX. 


Principal—Mr. GEO. FOSTER. 


Terms, 201. per annum. Circulars at Messrs. Mead and 
Powell's, 73, Cheapside. 


PIILIOAN HOUSE, PECK HAM. 


Miss FLETCHER begs to inform her Friends that she 
expects to RE-ASSEMBLE her PUPILS on Tusspay, the 


26th inst. 
Her COURT COLLEGE,~ ORE, 
HASTINGS. 


The Rev. MARTIN REED, LL.D., of Dover, removed to 
Hastings at Christmas (1863). Hurst Court has been care- 
carefully designed as a first-class Educational Establishment. 
Its elevated and beautiful situation has received the un- 
qualified approbation of several eminent physicians, There 
will be a preparatory department for children under ten years 
of age. 


References will be 


ee 


DUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT, 
THAME, OXFORDSHIRE. 
Conducted by Miss NICHOLS. 


The course of Study,embraces all the essentials of a solid 
and refined English Education, with Music, Singing, Drawing, 
French and German, taught by Professors. The highest 
References are given. 


The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on the 20th January. 


Dun GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
near LONDON. 
Principal: C. P. MASON, B. A., Fellow of University 
College, London. 
The Pupils of the above-named School will RE-ASSEMBLE 
on Monpay, Jan. 18th. 


Prospectuses and Statements of Successes achieved by Pupils 
at the Examinations conducted by the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London, may be obtained on application at 
the School, and of Messrs. Relfe Brothers, school ksellers, 
160, Aldersgate-street, E. O. 


EDUCATION IN SCARBOROUGH. 
HAvPve - TERRACE SCHOOL, 


Principal—The Rev. G. D. BARTLET, M.A. 
Resident Assistant Masters :— 

For Mathematics and History—. T. SINTON, M.A. 

g For French Mons. CAMILLE HARTZ ER. 


. Preparation for the Civil Service, Mercantile Pursuits, or the 
Universities. 


Referees :—The Revs. John Edmonds, D.D., London; J. 


Parsons, York; R. Bruce, M. A., Huddersfleld; E. R. Conder, 


TI VALE ACADEMY, RAMSGATE. 


Mr. JACKSON’S PUPILS will RE-ASSEMBLE on Tvss- 
DAY, the 24th of January, 


A Prospectus may be had on application. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LONDON-ROAD, 
LEICESTER. 
ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Conducted by the MISSES MIALL. 


Referees: Rev. J. P. Mursell, Leicester; W. Sunderland, 
Eeq., Ashton-under-Lyne; Rev. J. G. Miall, Bradford; and 
Edward Miall, Esq., Welland House, Forest-hill, London, 


School will reopen January 22nd. 


DUCATIONAL HOME for YOUNG 
LADIES. | 

Miss GRIFFITH, daughter of the Rev. W. H. Griffith, M.A. 
Principal of Taunton Proprietary School, receives a FEW 
YOUNG LADIES to EDUCATE with her Sisters. Terms 


moderate, 
Address, Wilton Lodge, Taunton. 


HE REV. WILLIAM KIRKUS, LL. B., 
RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS to BOARD and 
EDUCATE, or to Prepare for University Examinations. 


For further particulars, apply to the Rev. W. Kirkus, St. 
Thomas’s-equare, Hackney. 


(\LAPHAM PARK SCHOOL. 


Mr. LONG instructs 4. in all Departments, and 
p for the Universities, the Civil and East Ind ia Service, 
om gop all the Public Examinations, in which his Pupils have 
been uniformly very successful, and gained Honours. 

Particulars and ample references by Prospectus. Terms 
INCLUSIVE, and according to age. 


QTOKE HALL SchH IPSWICH. 


—— 
Mr. J. D. BUCK, B. A., Principal. 

The Course of Instruction inoludes the various branches of 
an English and Classical Education, together with careful 
Moral and Religious Training. The Residence is well situated 
in the outskirts of the town, and the Health and Comfort of 
the Pupils are specially consulted in the Domestic Arrange- 


_— A PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 
Prospectuses on application. 
TEE WOODLANDS, MARK ET 
HARBOROUGH. 


Mrs. TOLLER (Widow of the late Rev. Henry Toller) 
receives a LIMITED NUMBER of YOUNG LADIES to be 
EDUCATED by her DAUGHTERS. The Course of Instruc- 
tion includes English in all its branches, with French, Music, 
Singing, Drawing, and Painting. The House is commodious, 
and pleasantly situated in its own grounds, just out of the 
town. 

Referees :—The Revs. W. Brock, 12, Gower-street, London; 
J. P. Mursell, Leicester; E. T. Prust, Northampton; E. H. 
Delf, Coventry; T. Toller, Kettering; and the Parents of 
Pupils. 


1, Paracon, BLAcKkHEaATH, S. E. 


1 Misses HADLEY beg to announce that 
they continue to RECEIVE FIFTEEN YOUNG LADIES 
for the purpose of EDUCATION. 

They are assisted by Masters of long standing, and by a Resi- 
dent Foreign Governess; but as they carry on the work of 
General Instruction themselves, each Pupil is under their own 
immediate and constant superintendence. 


While attending to the Moral and Intellectual Culture of 
those committed to their care, the Misses Hadley endeavour at 
the same time to secure, by all possible means, the Health and 
Comfort of their Young Friends, and their efforts in these 
cor are greatly facilitated by the healthiness of Blackheath 
and the commodiousness of their Residence. 

Reference is kindly permitted to W. Smith, Esq., LL. D., 
Avenue-road, Regent's- park; Rev. J. Beazley, Blackheath ; 
Rev. R. H. Marten, B. A., Lee, Kent; Rev. J. C. Gallaway, 
A.M., Kilburn; Rev. W. Cuthbertson, B.A., Bishops Stort- 
ford; Rev. W. H. Dyer, Bath. 


Ferre... COAST. 


HEATHFIELD HOUSE—ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, 
Parkstone, near Poole, Dorsetshire, three miles from 
Bournemouth. 
Rev. WALTER GILL, Principal ; 
Aided by competent Masters. 

The Educational Training in this Establishment is thorough 
comprehensive, and discriminating. Pupils are prepared for 
Commercial or Professional life, and (if required) for the 
Middle Class Examinations and Matriculation for the London 
University. | 

The locality is singularly healthy, the domestic arrangemen 
select and liberal, and the supervision on the part oft 
Principal (whose whole time is devoted to the Pupils) mos 
careful and unremitting. ‘ 

References to Parents of Pupils 
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Jan. 13, 
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AM BRIDGE HOUSE SCHOOL, No. 120, 

HAGLEY-ROAD, EDGBASTON, near Birmingham, 

(removed from Guildford House), conducted by Mr. F. EWEN, 
will RE-OPEN on Turspay, Jaunary 26th, 1864. 


— | 


ILL-HILL SCHOOL, near HENDON, 
N. W., will RE-OPEN Wepwespay, January 27th, 1864. 


Applications for “ym oo or Prospecttises to the Rev. 
Philip C. Barker, M. A., LL. B., Head Master, or the Rev. 
Thomas Rees, at the School; or, the Rev. George Smith, Oon- 
gregational Library, Finsbury. 


[ RENTERS PROPRIETARY-SCHOOL, 
TAUNTON. 
PrincipaAt—Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. 
Ph 3 PUPILS will REASSEMBLE on Fripay, January 
nd 


Prospectuses may be obtained by application to the Principal, 
or to the Secretary, Rev. J. S. Underwood. 


Oer HOUSE, WEST BRIXTON, 8. 


PROSPECTUSES of the above ESTABLISHMENT for 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN forwarded to Parents anxious to 
obtain for their Sons the Comforts of Home, combined with a 
solid Commercial and Classical Education. 

Respectable references given and required. 


SAM. J. WILKINS, Principal. 


FOREST HOUSE, WOODFORD, NE 


The First Term for the Present Year commences on WED- 
NESDAY, Jan. 20th, 


Mr. SYKES has the pleasure of announcing that during the 
past year Two of his Pupils have passed the Senior Oxford 
Examination—one the Junior in Honours, and has taken the 
3 for Classics at the College of Preceptors’ London Exami- 
nation. 


Prospectus on 2 One or Two Pupils ble of 
— jad Public inations would be received on uced 
erms. 


MMERCIAL SCHOOL, CRANFORD 

HALL, near HOUNSLOW, is conducted with special 
regard to the requirements of the Sons of respectable Trades- 
men and Farmers. 


Mr. VERNEY is assisted by experienced resident Teachera— 
English and Foreign. The Pupils are carefully trained in 
good habite, and fitted for active Business Pursuits. The 

remises are extensive, and contain every convenience; the 
situation is high and healthy ; the food is of the best descrip- 
tion and unlimited; and the terms are moderate. 


A Prospectus forwarded upon application; and Pupils ad- 
mitted at any time. 


- ‘ — 


QHIRELAND HALL, BIRMINGHAM. 


The COMMITTEE of the BIRMINGHAM SCHOLASTIC 
INSTITUTION place the SONS of MINISTERS whom they 
receive, in . ) 
THE REV. T. H. MORGAN’S SCHOOL, 
Where the Sons of Laymen are also educated. 


For 1 respecting Ministers“ Sons. application 
should made to the Secretary of the Institution, the Rev. 
R. A. Davies, Smethwick. 


&@ Information about other Pupils may be obtained from 
the Principal, at Shireland Hall. 


„% More than Twenty of Mr. Morgan’s Pu have passed 
the “Oxford Examinations, _ 


SCHOOL will RE-OPEN January the 29tb. 


HTDE-TARE SCHOOL, LEEDS. 


The Rev. Dr. BREWER begs to inform his friends that, 
with the view of meeting more efficiently the wants of this 


important centre of industry and enterprise, he has resolved 
upon taking as partner 


r. JOHN SPENCER BARKER, 
(London), in conjunction with whom the School will be 
in future conducted. It is hoped that by this arrangement 
additional facilities will be given to the pupils to prepare for 
either the learned professions or commercial life, 
Terms: ers, 35, 87, and 40 guineas per annum; day 
scholars, 10, 12, and 14 guineas ; parlour boarders, 60 guineas. 
Vacation will terminate on Tvugspay, January 
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COLMAN’S GENUINE MUSTARD. 


IA 


ws THE BULL’S HEAD, 
Package. 


At the Great Exhibition, 1862, 


OBTAINED THE 


9 
ONLY PRIZE MEDAL 


For “ Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 


Sold by all Grocers, Druggists, &c., throughout the United Kingdom. 


J. and J. COLMAN, 26, Cannon-street, London, E.C. 


Useful Cream-laid Note oe .. 2a. Od. per Ream. 
Superfine Thick ditto.. oe eo .. 8s, Od, * 
Superfine Blue Foolsca ss 52 „ 


box, 5d.; Straw Paper, ls. 9d. per ream. 


rn 


PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 


PAPER AND ENVELOPE MAKERS.—THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST STOCK IN THE KINGDOM. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders over Twenty Shillings, Illustrated Price List post- free. 


Super Thick Cream-laid Envelopes .. .. 48, 6d. per 1,000 
Large Blue Office ditto. . oe oe . 48. 6d. 


Best Black- bordered ditto ee .. ds, Od. per 100, 


SERMON PAPER, plain, 8s. 6d, ; ditto, ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream, 


P. and Co.’s Universal System of Copy Booka, with beautifully-engraved Headings, good paper, copies set, IS. Ad. 
r dozen, or 158. per grows; ‘‘ School Pens,” 1s. vy ay School Penholders, ls. 6d. per grous; Slute Pencils, 100 
In Good Copy Books, 40 


pages, 2s. per doz., or 218. per gross. 


FOR STAMPING. Crest Dies Engraved 6s. Business Dies from 3s. 6d. 
442 PARTRIDGE and COZENS, No. 1, Chancery-lane, and 192, Fleet-street, E. C. 


8 FP 2 OU BH if Us 


Patron : His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 


Fashionable Saturday Morning Entertainments, commencing 
Janusty 16th, at one o'clock. In order to prevent over-crowd- 
i Ls of admission for a limited number of Fashionable 
4. Entertainments, will (by the special request 
of many disti ed patrons of the Institution) be half-a- 
crown.—The P nic gallery will be carpeted and decorated, 
and everything done to increase the comfort of the visitors. — 
John Henry Pepper, Hon. Director. 


* SCOTTISH NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1841. 
Head Offico—22, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
London Branch—69, LOMBARD-STREET. 


CHAIRMAN OF EDINBURGH BoarRD. 
The Right Hon. CHARLES LAWSON, Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh. 
be 5 Lospon Boarp, 
H. J. P. WOODHEAD, 2 Woodhead and Co.). 
JAMES F. WILKINSON, (Managing Director Joint- 
Stock Discount Company). 
JAMES WATSON, Esq. — James Nisbet and Co.). 
THOMAS SMITH, ESA. (Messrs. Baron and Smith). 


NEW FEATURE IN LIFE ASSURANCE.—ANNUITIES 
AND ASSURANCE COMBINED. 


Some persons may desire to secure, at a moderate rate of 

remium, an Annuity to a wife in case of her surviving her 

usband, and at the same time to preserve an advantage for 
other heirs, should the wife die before her husband. 

The Directors of the Scottish National Insurance Company 
are prepared accordingly to issue Policies at their ordinary 
rates of premium, providing at the death of the husband— 

lst. An Annuity to his wife, 22 3 alive at his 
death, varying according to ages: together with, 

end, A fixed sum pajable to his children or other heirs, if 
his wife should have died before him. 

The following table indicates the rates of combined 
Annuities and Assurances which can be secured at the Com- 
ny's ordinary premiums, 
Anauity to Wife should she survive her Husband, combined 
with Assurance of 1001. to other Heirs at his death, should 

his Wife die before him. 


BANS of NEW ZEALAND. 


Incorporated hy Act of General Assembly. 


Bankers to the General Government of New Zealand, the Pro- 
vincial Governments of Auckland, Canterbury, Otago, &c., &c. 


CAPITAL, £500,000. RESERVE FUND, £33,000, 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Auckland Blenheim Oamaru Invercargill 
New Plymouth Lyttelton Tokomairiro Riverton 
Napier A Wetherstone Wakatipu 
W Christchurch Waitahuna Shotover 
Wanganui Kaiapoi Dunstan // Kingston 
Nelson Timaru Mauuheri 9 Hog burn 
Pieton Dunedin 


_ This grants Drafts on any of the above-named places 
in New d, and transacts every description of Banking 
business connected with that Colony, on terms which may be 
learned on application at the London Office. 


| F. LARKWORTRY, 
50, Old Broad-street, City. Managing Director. 


CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 
1 SPENCE and CO., before Stock 


taking, and to make room for their Spring Purchases, 

have decided on CLEARING OUT the REMAINING POR- 

TION of this SEASON’S GOODS at such prices as cannot fail 

being attractive. Most of the goods are the latest styles and 

tterns, and are well worth the early attention of purchasers. 
ollowing is a list of the principal goods :— 


Silks. | Wool and Paisley Shawls. Hosiery and Gloves. 
Mantles. Made-up and Fancy Dresses. Ribbons and Lace. 
Jackets. Winceysand French Merinos, Trimmings and Fancy 
Furs. Flannels and Skirtings. „ &o., &. 


N. B.- WIDE WIDTH dRO-DE-SUEZ in BLACK and 
COLOURS, at 28. 9d. per yard, worth 38. 3d. 


REAL ERMINE, CHINCHILLA and GERMAN SABLE 
MUFFS, at 10s. 0d. 


BRAIDED WINCEY DRESSES, 16s. ed., formerly 268. 9d. 
CHECK WINCEYS at 63d., former pries pd. per yard. 
Close on Saturdays at Four o’elock. 


JAMES SPENCE and Co., WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
SILK MERCHRS, DRAPERS, &c., 77 and 78, St. PAUL’S 
CHURCHYARD, LONDON, E. C. 


— — 


20th, 1864 
N — particulars apply to either of the Masters, at Husband n | Annual Premium. | Annuity to Wife. 
ft PS C 12 12 0 
HewARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THA i [hye 
near OXFORD. — — a 
: 29 0 . 6 
Conducted by Mr. J. MARSH, 0 ss 6 ss 
Assisted by English and French Resident Masters. 80 Ai A a 
The special aim of this School is to prepare Youths for Com- 85 20 2 15 10 23 § 
mercial pursuits; and the great sucosss which has attended 25 616 6 
Mr. Marsh's efforts in Thame for twenty-two years is the best 80 7 8 0 
proof of the efficiency of the system pursued. No paius are 85 8 0 6 
spared to make every Pupil write a good hand, understand. — 40 20 39 4 6 1 7 6 
Arithmetic and Mental Arithmetic, The best s ens of 20 6 11 0 
Writing and Drawing in the Great Exhibition of 1851 were by 40 736 
Pupils from this School, and attention is requested to the 85 115 6 
. — 41 Book-keeping and Drawing now exhibiting at the 40 | 8 11 0 
yetal Palace, 3 ei 
„ References to the Rev. C. Vince, Birmingham; the Rev. 45 20 314 0 : 7 ; 
I. Doxse „ Edmonton; W. Johnson, Eaq., Banbury; and 25 17 0 
Parents in all the midland counties. | 25 14 
Terms low and inclusive, Prospectus, with sketch * = 8 6 6 
Premises, on application. 45 9 6 0 
50 20 4 8 6 5 12 6 
MMEDIATE CASH ADVANCES.- Money | 25 9 1 0 
Lent on Personal Security, Leases, &0. = : 1 4 
SUMS from 10/2, to 3001. ADVANCED two or three days 40 8 0 0 
after application, for two years, one year, and six months (re- 45 9 0 0 
payable by weekly, monthly, or quarterly instalments), and 50 10 5 6 


good bills discounted Charges moderate, and strict contidence 
observed. 


LONDON and PROVINCIAL LOAN COMPANY: Office, 
297, Goswell- road, London, Office Hours, Niue till Four. 


Forms of application and prospectus (gratis) on receipt of a 


* H. FLEAR, Manager 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL, 


HIGHT and MANN (late Holborn-hill) 
having REMOVED to more Commodious Premises, 
148, HOLBORN-BARS, LONDON (corner of Brook-street), 


vite an WT of their superior New and Improved 
SEWING MACHINES, ” | 


Excelsior, Fami . ee ee ee £6 6s. 
In every Home and Workroom, is the Simplest and best. 


Please observe and copy the address. i 


a 


ExaMPpLe.—A gentleman in his thirtieth year, by paying 
21. 9s. yearly, can secure to his wife, now aged twenty-five, an 
annuity of 61 188. 6d, if she survives him, or a payment of 

008 to his children, or other heirs, if his wife has died before 


m. a 
The annuities payable at other ages than those in the above 
table may be on application. 
JOHN M. M‘CANDLISH, Manager. 
ALEX. H. WHYTT, London 


) — 

IDIMMEL’S NEW PERFUMED 
„ SACHET VALEN- 

TINE n of Flowers. Price 18. each, or either 


| Post for tourteen Stamps. 
| peimewbel’s KOSEWATER CRACKERS, each of which con- 


. 


tains a small Rosewater Fountain. A new and amusing device | 


for Evening Parties. Price 2s, : 


ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA 

It is CHOICE and STRONG, Because it 
consists of most valuable growths that are full of rich essential 
properties. 

It is MODERATE in PRICE, BroAusx it is supplied direct 

the importers to the consumers by Agents. 

It is WHOLESOME to use, BECAUSE the leaf is not faced 

with the usual powdered mineral colours. 


These comBINED ADVANTAGES have secured for this Tea a 


ic 


general preference. It is sold iu sealed packets, with the price 


printed on each, and signed 


Hormiman& Cs 


„ Homopathic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession 
eren recommend Cocoa as 11575 the most healthful of 
0 


all . When the doctrine omceopathy was first 
introduced into this country, there were to be obtained no 
preparations of Cocoa either attractive to the taste or accept - 


* 


able to the stomach; the nut was either supplied in its 
crude state or sq’ unskilfully manufactured as to obtain little 
notice. , 


J. Epps, of London, Homceopathic Chemist, was induced, in 
the year 1839, to turn his attention to this subject, and at 
length succeeded, with the assistance of elaborate machinery, 
in being the first to preduce an article PURE in its composi- 
tion, and so refined by the perfect trituration it receives in 
the process it passes through, as to be most acceptable to the 
delicate stomach. For general use, 


2 eS Se 1 
is distinguished as an 


INVIGORATING, GRATEFUL, BREAKFAST © 
BEVERAGE. | 
a most 
DELICIOUS hs hae 
. Hassall his wo % Adulterations o ” says i— 
hoe — eps t ‘aw of important nutritive prin- 
ciples ; every —ä— Neoeenary to the growth and sustenance 
ofthe body.” Again: As a nutritive, cocoa stands very 
much higher than either coffee or tea.” 
Directions: Two teaspoonfuls of the powder in a breakfast 
cup, filled up with boiling water or milk. 
Secured in tin-lined 4 lb., 3 lb., and 1 Ib. packets, 
tabelled, and sold at ls, 6d. per Ib. by Grocers, ioners, 
and Chemists. 
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“THE DISSIDENCE OF DISSENT AND THE PROTESTANTISM OF THE PROTESTANT RELIGION,” 


Vor. XXIV.—New Szrizs, No. 950.] 


Ecclesinstical Iffnirs. 


THE SEPARATION OF THINGS THAT 
OUGHT TO GO TOGETHER. 


WE had thought to have taken leave with the 
close of the last year of the discussion raised in 
these columns and elsewhere on the electoral 
policy of the Liberation Society. The exposi- 
tory Memorandum of the Executive Committee 
elicited such a substantial agreement among the 
friends of the Society touching their future use 


of the franchise, that we gladly dismissed the 


question from the region of controversy to the 
more fruitful one of action. But we find it 
necessary to say a word or two in illustration of 
that special phase of the question which interests 
politicians. We have before us the report of a 
speech delivered by Mr. Forster, M.P., to his 
constituents on Friday last, in which he makes a 
brief, but pertinent, reference to the decision 
arrived at by the late Conferences at London, 
Manchester, and Bristol. We have so sincere a 
respect for the sound judgment and unimpeach- 
able integrity of the hon. member for Bradford— 
we so heartily recognise and rejoice on account 
of the high position which he has won for him- 
self in Parliament—and we cherish such a 
sanguine hope of his future political career, that 
we deem it worth while to revert to the subject, 
and, if possible, to satisfy a class which Mr. 
Forster so well represents that the policy he 
hypothetically condemns is not embodied in the 
resolutions to which he made reference. 


That we may do the hon. member as well as 
the Liberation Society full justice, we extract 
from the speech, which we read throughout with 
much satisfaction, the entire passage relating to 
the matter with which we are concerned, including 
that portion of it which is only indirectly applic- 
able. The Daily News gives it in these words: 

There was the Church question. A little while ago 

rsons who felt strongly upon that matter held a con- 


erence, and came to strong resolutions. He was not 
surprised at that, considering the way in which Church- 


rates had been played with, at any rate by the leaders of 


the ral party. (Hear.) But he thought they made 


a mista they intended to separate the Church ques- 
tion from other questions of reform. He did not think 
they could be separated. (Hear, hear.) He did not think 
they would succeed in carrying the religious reforms 
unless they aimed at other reforms. (Hear, hear.) 
There was, for instance, the question of the Irish Church. 
Even that was not purely a religious question. (Hear, 
hear.) What wasthe state of Ireland? Why the land- 
lords and tenants were pot on as good terms as could be 
wished—(Hear, hear)—-and the very defence set up for 
the Irish Church showed that they could not be surprised 
at that state of things. It was said even by the 


defenders of that Church, that it was that of the Irish 


landlords, therefore affecting them alone. How, then, 
could they be surprised % ill-feeling when property 
intended for the good of the whole country was thus 
engrossed by a particular class, and that for the descend- 
ants of the whole conquerors, as if it were entirely and 
purely theirs? If they looked upon the Irish Church 
question solely upon its temporal and material grounds 
they would have strong arguments for endeavouring to 
settle it and to sweep away the anomaly. 


believe the greater number of them do, But the 
shape in which they have submitted their mea- 
sures, the principles on which they have based 
them, and the pleas they have put forward on 
behalf of them, 3 usually, if not uniformly, 
been such as a political assembly might properly 
entertain, and political representatives are 
bound to deal with. Even in regard to the Irish 
Church, Mr. Forster will find, if he will give 
himself the trouble to inquire, that on the only 
occasion on which it was brought forward under 
the auspices of the Liberation Society—namely, 
in 1856-—it was brought forward, and through- 
out argued, on grounds of political justice, or as 
the hon. member himself recommends, ‘ upon 
its temporal and material grounds.“ We are the 
more careful to bring this fact under his notice, 
because we know it to be a prevalent misconcep- 
tion of the Parliamentary Liberals that the 
efforts of the friends of religious equality are 
chiefly prompted by sectarian motives, betoken 
no necessary sympathy with political Liberalism, 
and point to an issue about which statesmanship 
cannot legitimately concern itself. Nevertheless, 
the supposition is purely gratuitous, and it is cer- 
tainly one which men of Mr. Forster’s calibre 
should discard as soon as possible. 


It is some such misapprehension as this which 
runs throughout his otherwise sensible remarks 
on the decision of the conferences. He did not 
think they would succeed in carrying the 
religious reforms unless they aimed at other 
reforms.” Mr. Forster is not unacquainted with 
the course pursued by the Anti-Slavery Society 
and the Anti-Corn Law League. Would he, in their 
case, have contended that the organisations set up 
for special objects would have done wisely and 
well for the questions they strove to bring toa 
satisfactory settlement if they had merged them 
in the larger question which was as rife in their 
day as in ours, and much more so. The members 
of the Liberation Society do not, on becoming 
connected with it, thereby isolate themselves from 
the political world. We put it with confidence 
to the hon. member for Bradford, whether those 
of his constituents who are known to belong to 
that organisation, and who take the liveliest 
interest in its affairs, are less intent than others 
in regard to other great political questions, or 
would be more likely than others to condone any 
deliberate act of his by which, in his capacity as 
their representative, he should evince any indif- 
ference to “other reforms.” Does he believe that 
if he were to pursue a Parliamentary course on 
all ecclesiastical questions such as would satisfy 
their convictions, they would leave him at 
liberty to do much as i. might please over the 
whole range of topics which he describes as 
„temporal and material”? We have not a 
moment’s doubt as to what would be the hon. 
member’s reply to this inquiry. 

An agreement among a hundred, a thousand, 
or a hundred thousand electors as to some points 
which they will make a sine gud non with can- 
didates for Parliamentary seats, is binding and 
exclusive only so far as it goes, It is a mutual 
pledge not to be satisfied without certain conces- 
sions, but it is not a mutual pledge to be content 
with them as, under any circumstances, sufficient. 


| Because we form a compact with one another to 


derbolts from heaven. 
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Their aim is not to narrow the programme of 
Reformers, but to widen it—not to get rid of any 
of its items, but to add to them—not to demand 
less than secular politicians, but more. Indi- 
vidually, we have no doubt, they will be, with 
very few exceptions, abreast of the most forward 
movements of the age—perhaps we might add, 
the most energetic promoters of them, as 
hitherto they always have been. But there is a 
class of questions in which they are deeply 
interested which have not as yet interested the 
Liberal party as such—and their determination 
is this, that they will not allow those questions 
to be left out in the cold,” as, for the most 
part, they have been. If there is any separation 
between secular and ecclesiastical reforms, it will 
result, not from the electoral action of the 
Liberation Society, but from the narrow, and, let 
us add, the sectarian application of their own 
principles by Liberal candidates, and upon them, 
and upon their Church prejudices, will rest the 
responsibility, should the party come to grief. 


ECCLESTASTICAL NOTES. 


"Tis a story now “nine days old,” and we have 
endeavoured to keep from telling it. We are glad 
that we have done so because we shall probably use 
rather more moderate language than we could have 
employed a week ago. Not that we always approve 
of the use of moderate language.“ On the contrary, 
we think that there is, oftentimos, a canting about 
its employment which is indicative of the existenoo 
of extremely moderate feelings; or generally, 
perhaps, of no feelings at all. You are expected, 
in the present day, to see the foulest crimes committed 
unger the foulest circumstances, and always to use 
„moderate language respecting them, You aro 
expected to see your dearest principles maligned, 
your own character and that of your friends assailed 
in the most cowardly and dastardly manner, and 
never to use anything but moderate language. 
You are expected to see justice prostituted by favour, 
the poor ridden down by the rich, the innocent 
basely seduced, and never to use anything but 
% moderate language.” Kagosima is burnt ; you 
oall it a cowardly crime, and a smilingly indifferent 
friend beseeches you to be moderate. 
thirds of the clergy may be guilty of downright 
hypocrisy andj open sin in using the Burial Service. 
A bold critic tells them so, and he is at once con- 
demned for not being “ moderate.” Andsoon. We 
should like to pursue our illustrations, but we may 
end them by suggesting whether the present state of 
apathy with respect to all public questions,—of social 
morality, religious practice, or ecclesiastical and poli- 
tical reſorm, — has not, 52 a great extent, been caused 
by the sinful customary use of moderate language, We 
have sent down upon base purposes and rotten institu- 
tions the soft rain of a gentle expostulation, when the 
Almighty would most probably have employed hail- 
stones and coals of fire. We have argued when we 
should have denounced. We have reproached when 
we should have etruck—struck hot and hard as thun- 
„Moderation has, however, 
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had the praise of all the churches and of most men. | 


To be “ neither hot nor cold ” is now to be an example 
worthy of universel imitation. If the Prophets, or 
a Greater than the Prophets were now on earth, and 
were to speak as they spoke of old, would there not be 
a condemnatory cry in every magazine and newspaper, 
* They are not moderate! 

Well, then, we do not promise to be extremely 
moderate, or ask the reader to indulge in moderate 
comments, in betling our story. Why should we? A 
foul iniquity has been committed under the sun, and 
shall we deliberately say, Go to, go to”? And 
yet it is an old, old story, and may, for aught we 
know, have to be told a thousand times again. 

We “pray you listen to our story.“ We are in 
the city of Edinburgh a few nights since—Edinburgh 
the intelligent, the cultivated, the holy. Christmas 
has passed. The eight city clergymen who live on 
the proceeds of taxation sit in their comfortable 
studies, thinking probably of some subjects appro- 
ptiate to a New Year's sermon. But it happens that 
their salaries are due, and—we do not know, but it 
would seem—sadly in arrear, Desperate attempts 
have been made to collect what they claim, but to 
no purpose, Under these circumstances it is resolved 
to strike a blow which shall horrify the recusante. 
We say “ resolyed,” for the act which we are about 
to relate appears to have been a deliberate one, and, 
for our own part, we believe that it was planned. 


Amongst those who refused to pay this tax for the 


gapport of the clergy, was a man living in Nelson- t 


atreet, Edinburgh. The claim upon him was 6/. 2s, 
By order of the Town Council—a body now 
composed of members of the Kstabliahed and Free 
Ohuroh¢a—a broker was ordered to go to the house 
and seize goods for the amount. At that time a 
dead body lay in an upper room—with heartbroken 
wife and friends surrounding it. The broker and his 
assistants were told of this on their entering the 
house, bat they probably knew it before and declined 
to defer their work. They entered the house. The 
claim, we have stated, was for 61. 2s. In one lower 
room they seized goods to the value of 20/., and then 
they mounted atairs to the chamber of death. 
Hush | Hush , Why? Are they not the repre- 
sentatives of t o clergy? Light clergymen; eight 
Established O urch clergymen; eight men who 
claim to be the sole authorised representatives of the 
gentle and loving Christ—Christ the Sacrifice—in the 
great city of Edinburgh? Hush! Are they not in 
the house of mourning, and have they not come on a 
religious erand? They enter the chamber. What 
words pass we do not know. The men look 
around, There are the bereaved. There is a bed, 
and on it lies a dead body. Off with it, in the sight 
of wife and friends !—off with it! The bed is worth 
money—money—money for the city clergy! Off 
with the body! Off it is taken; the bed is seized ; 
and the demand of the city clergy is satisfied. 

This, we beg to state, did not ocour in Rome in the 
reign of Domitian. Domitian, if he had had a 
quarter of the humanising influences that have been 
brought to bear on the Edinburgh clergy and their 
bailiffs in the town council, would have been ashamed 
of such a thing. And yet—thanks be to God !—the 
Gospel has influence. The clergy have, by this time, 
no doubt, received the value of the bed, but both they 
and their agents have actually lived unmolested lives 
ever since this deed was done. No doubt they have 
relied upon the forbearance of men whom they felt to 
be suffering for Christian principle. And they heve 


rightly relied. The Voluntaries of Edinburgh are | 


not the men to teach truth at the point of the sword, 
to hammer in orthodoxy with a oconstable’s staff, 
or take a passionate and heathen revenge for a crime 
committed against Christ and His people. Had they 
been other than they are, as soon as the news of this 
deed was known, the house of every city clergyman 
and every town councillor in Edinburgh would pro- 
bably have been pulled to the ground. But both 
clergy and council have remained, as they should be, 
unmolested. Let another punishment descend upon 
them! Avoid them as you would avoid the hang- 
man. Let every tradesman refuse to supply them 
with goods. Loet every man. who cares for his charac- 
ter pass them without so much as looking at them! 
Let them be Jepers until by confession, apology, and 
restitution, they have made good their sacrilege and 
atoned for the disgrace they have done to the Chris- 
tian profession and the human heart and soul which 
God has given us. 

Whether this act will rouse the Dissenters of 
Edinburgh out of their lethargy we do not know. 
They recently held, as has already been noticed in 
our columns, a meeting on the Clerico-Police-tax 
question. It was one of the best meetings that has 
been held in Edinburgh for very many years, Ex- 
ception, however, has since been taken to one remark 


made at this remarkable gathering. The Rev. A. C. 
Rutherford has very fittingly called attention to the 
following expression of a speaker: — What they ons 
do, if they would, is this—seek, and seek immediately, 
with us, the abolition of a law which, in its opera- 
tion, must be a painful one, as it is unjust to their 
fellow-citizens—and to seek that, while a State- 
Charch remain, its ministers be provided for in such 
a manner as may not bring them into collision with 
their fellow citizens, nor hinder their usefulness as 
ministers of the Gospel.” Mr. Rutherford under- 
stands these words to mean that Government should 


be applied to to give the clergy some other State 


provision which should render their position more 
comfortable. He calls attention to the fact that Mr. 
Lowe’s words were not disavowed, and he protests 
against them as an ‘‘ atrocious proposal ” :— 


‘‘ Your readers,” Mr. Rutherford says, in a letter to 
the Caledonian Mercury, are as competent as either 
ou or myself to judge of what is implied in the words 
1 have quoted. I submit that they imply, in the 

place, a distinct pledge that the Dissenters of Edinburgh 
shall not object to the city clergy demanding a provision 
from the national funds on the condition that the clergy 
will help us to get rid of this penny! They imply, iu 
the second place, a pretty distinct intimation that, in 
the I of Edinburgh Dissenters, the usefulness of 
our State ol as ministers of the Gospel will not be 

materially hindered by the circumstance of their bein 
—— | with and paid by the State, if only they wil 
consent not to trouble the corporation and the inhabi- 
tants of Edinburgh with this tax! Both of these senti- 
ments appear to me to involve a black and dangerous 
compromise of principle and of truth. I may not view 
his as some men view it; but I look upon it as a 
just and righteous tax, if the principle of a State-Church, 
even in the mildest form in which it can be applied, is 
not a sinful and anti-Christian principle. I care not 
from what source you draw the support of our State 
„I the ordinance of Christ be set aside, and the 


m of Christ shall be provided for in a way 
different from what He has ted—with our consent 
—we compromise the principle of Dissent.” 


We confess that the words Mr. Rutherford has 
quoted will bear the interpretation he has put upon 
them, but knowing what we do of some of the 
Scottish Voluntaries, we cannot believe that interpre- 
tation to be the right one. It is impossible that Mr. 
Lowe could mean that the United Kingdom is to be 
taxed to save the pockets of the Dissenters of Edin- 
burgh. In all probability his intention was to suggest 
that the tax should be converted into a charge on 
the Ecclesiastical Revenues of Scotland—a mode of 
settling the vexed question analogous to that which 
has taken place in Ireland, and which has more 
than once been suggested as the best means of dis- 
posing of the Church-rate question. We regret, 
however, that no member of the Annuity-tax 
Association has replied to Mr. Rutherford’s letter. 


And now, another question. It has been stated 
that the Joint Committee of the Free and United 
Presbyterian Churches appointed to consider terms of 
union between the two bodies, have arrived at a very 
gratifying harmony” of opinion in regard to the 
province of the civil magistrate on the subject of 
religion, The question of the National Endowment 
of the Church remains to be considered. May we, 
as innocent English readers, ask whether this 
harmony of opinion concerning the province of 
the civil magistrate extends to such a case as the 
seizing, for ecclesiastical purposes, of a bed from 
beneath a dead body? To put the matter pointedly, 
would the Free Church Committee approve or dis- 
approve of such an act? Weask this because the in- 
human proceeding on which we have just commented 


members of the Edinburgh Town Council. 

One word more, and that also relates to a Scottish 
matter. The vexed Oardross case is at an end. 
The Rev. Mr. Macmillan has expressed his wish 
for judgment to go against him by default, and 


question relating to the precise authority of the civil 
magistrate in Church affairs will, therefore, not come 
before a superior tribunal, Mr. Maomillan says that 
in his poverty and old age he wishes to live in 
quietness, and peace with all. We must all be glad of 
such an ending to such a painful case. It is to be 
regretted whenever a Church appears, as such, in a 
court of law. The Free Church in this case spoiled a 
good case by bad and mere special pleading. It has 
to be congratulated on the fact that it is saved the 
repetition of the whole of such a defence as it set up 
against Mr. Maomillan. | 


We direct attention to the sermons of Dr. Stanley 
and Dr. Wordsworth, outlines of which we give 
below. Those who know the relative positions of 
the Dean and his Senior Canon, will easily detect 
the undercurrent of opposition between them. The 
remarks of the Ohurch journals on the political 
prospects, of the Church, having regard to the policy 
of the Liberation Society, are alsa worth noting. 
They are signs, although as yet but feeble in their 


character, that Church questions will be pushed to 


was done under the authority of Free Charch | 


judgment has therefore been delivered. The delicate | posals 


a more and more prominent position. Be it so 
We are now quite ready, and should be only too glad 
if the verdict of the whole people of England and 
Scotland could be taken upon them. We in 
England, that is to say; and we think we may also 
answer for Wales. But what of Scotland? We 
put this question in hope of a reply. Will our 
Scottish friends give answer f 


THE CHURCH 3 ON ELECTORAL 
A 


(From the Guardian. ) 


All parties are looking forward, in the present 
period of recognised inaction, to a time when greater 
things may be hoped for and more effectual blows 
— 4 and those are likely to carry the day, when 
the moment of collision and effort comes in earnest, 
who have spent their breathing time in steadily 
reviewing the position of things, and making up 


first their minds 22 to what they mean to go for, 


and what their claims really rest upon. The mal - 
content Liberals who are maturing their plans for 
altering the franchise and making use of it when 
altered, and the obstinate and implacable Dissenters, 
who are playing a long game for the overthrow of 
the Church of England, and who, when baffled in 
one plan of attack, patiently turn their thoughts to 
another, are, in their provident wisdom, an example 
to all other parties, who will have their strength 
tried the first time that political and religious 
differences of opinion begin again to absorb the prac- 
tical interest of Parliament or of the nation. 


(From the Clerical Journal.) 


We should have an electoral policy as well as our 
foes, and we cannot doubt that, if we please, we can 
make it highly conducive to the common good. 

the course marked out for us is simple enough, 
contrasted with the machinery which the Dissenters 
find it necessary to bring into operation. They can 
find only here and there a man who has seceded 
5 —1 „ is wi to — himself for 
eir suffrages, „ consequently, they must often 
vote for Churchmen or not at all. But our position 
is far different, for Churchmen everywhere ask us 
for our votes, and those with whom we plead on 
behalf of our a N oe already 
pledged, in a great degree, to upho em, The 
only way in which such candidates can be made to 
play into the of Nonconformists, is by their 
conceding a little on secondary questions; by ad vo- 
cating a readjustment of Church-rates ; or by taking 
up with the cry of a Dissenting grievance. For the 
purpose of propitiating a part of the constituency 
such men will often make promises of a doubtful 
character as to the minor interests of the Church of 
England, forgetting that, as the waters wear the 
stones in time,.so these Little concessions at length 
undermine great principles, This, then, is what we 
have to remember—that we have a voice, and, in 
most instances, a vote; that we occupy positions of 
social influence ; and that we may reasonably expect 
to do as much with candidates for our suffrages as 
those who, in most great things, are diametrically 
pe me to the principles which those candidates 
ente 


With the present Parliament the clergy can do 
much by watching public measures, and then making 
th ves heard by their representatives. Gene- 
rally, the mere expression an opinion by the 
clergy will have weight with gentlemen whose old 
associations and 2 feeling are on the side of 
the Established Church. There can be no doubt 
that as soon As Parliament meets notices of motions 
for reform, for abolition of Church-rates, for revision 
of the Prayer-book or the Burial Service, will be 
plentifully given. Let our readers, in reference to 
each and all of these, communicate with all the 
members of Parliament whom they personaliy know, 
and set before them what they think to be the 
objections to the proposed measures. But 
there must be a new Parliament before long, and it 
is to that the eyes and expectations of the political 
Dissenters turn. They entertain no hope of doin 
anything with the present one; indeed, so mark 
has been its opposition to the tactics and pro- 
of Nonconformists, that their representa- 
tive paper tries to discover some reasons for 
it apart from the mere fact of the great mass 
of the members being Churchmen. 
Nothing remains to be done by those who entertain 
these opinions of the present Parliament, but to 
affect the constitution of the next one, so as to make 
it more compliant with their wishes. The clergy 
must, therefore, direct their energies to the same 
point, and strictly demand, as a condition of their 
aupport, that the Church shall be protected. Happily 
there age so many and such good arguments why this 
should be done, and our old institutions upheld, that 
no difficulty can present itself to us in the matter. 
If it were merely a question of our tithes and other 
sources of income, even then we should have a right 
to be heard in our defence; but the subject is taken 
far away from its merely pecuniary aspects. The 
vast increase of the population, which no voluntary 
efforts pretend to reach, the diligence of the clergy, 
the increased affection felt by the middle classes for 
the Church of their forefathers—these, and other 
equally patent considerations, must have their force 
in staying the spoiler’s hand, and causing the vaunted 
theories of our opponents to be questioned. We 


throw out these hints to our readers in the hope that 


they will feel that the time is come for them to \ 


have an electoral policy. 


* — 
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THE NEW DEAN OF WESTMINSTER, 


Notwithstanding the objections of Dr. Wordsworth, 
the Rev. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley has been installed 
Dean of Westminster. The ceremony took place at 
the morning service in the Abbey on Saturday. The 
usual oaths were administered to the rev. gentleman, 
and he made declaration in Latin that he would take 


care of the property of the Abbey. After the cere- 
mony the Te Deum was sung. 


Before the collect for the day came the following 
suffrages, or petitions, in addition to the usual ones, 
especially appropriate to the occasion :— 

Priest: O Lord, save Thy servant, Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, Dean of this collegiate church. 

A: And grant unto him that he may ever trust in 


ee. 
Priest : Give unto him the joy of Thy saving health. 
A.: And strengthen him with Thy principal Spirit. 
This was succeeded by the following special prayer 
for the new dean :— 


Almighty God, by whose 1 providence Arthur 
Penrbyn Stanley, Doctor in Divinity, is appointed Dean 
of this collegiate church, give unto him the fulness of 
Thy grace, that those things which he hath promised and 
his duty requires he may faithfully perform, to the praise 
and glory of Thy name and the enlargement of Thy 
Church, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

This was followed by the usual prayers down to the 
close of the service. | 

Subsequently the new dean presided at a chapter. 
Canon Wordsworth was not present. The entire 
service, including the ceremony of installation, occu- 
pied just an hour. 

On Sunday afternoon, Dr. Stanley preached his 
first sermon in Westminster Abbey. In consequence 
of Dr. Wordsworth’s protest against the appoint- 
ment, and other circumstances connected with Dr. 
Stanley’s theological teaching, there was a very large 

ion, every part of the choir and transepts 
being Aled The dean selected for his text, Romans 
III. 1.— 


I beseech you therefore, bre 
God, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service. 
He remarked that when Christianity dethroned the 
previous religions of the world, it immediately 

roved its sovereign right to the position which it 
eld. It took the old ideas it found, and gave them 
a better meaning, or if it destroyed them, it put 
other institutions in et 25 t took away that 
which was old and y to vanish in order to 
establish that which was to endure for ever and 
ever. Of a thousand instances which might be given 
none was more remarkable than that which had 
reference tosacrifice, Sacrifice, which was universal 
in the old religions, had been practically rejected by 
Christianity, and now there was no Christian sect or 
church in which Christ was so worshipped. Bat in 
a higher sense Christianity was above all religions 
which observed sacrifice, for it was a religion 
founded on the greatest of all sacrifices, the sacrifice 
of the Incarnation culminating in the sacrifice on 
Calvary. It was a religion of which its continuance 
in the world depended upon a continued sacrifice—a 
sacrifice which was spoken of in the New Testament 
as a sacrifice of heart and mind in grateful praise 
and thanksgiving, a sacrifice of good deeds, of 
broken hearts and contrite spirits, a sacrifice of the 
whole man in the dedication of himself to God. 
They were to offer to God their own bodies, not the 
bodies of other victims, and theirs was also to be a 
living sacrifice, not dead victims falling beneath the 
knife of the sacrificer, and it was to be a holy 
sacrifice, the sacrifice of reasonable human beings 
worthy of God who planted reason and conscience 
within them. It wasa true Christian sacrifice which 
ought to pervade their worship, andi their lives, their 
prayers, and all the actions of their lives, It was 
no metaphor, it was no figure of speech, but it was 
a substance and a reality which had taken the place 
of those old sacrifices which were the types and 
shadows of the new. There had been moments 
in the lives of many Christian men when this 
sacrificial act had been true to the very letter. 
In the early ages, when Christians gave up their 
lives, they must have felt that they were victims 
in the cause of trath—and soldiers on the eve 
of battle, if they reasoned at all, must have felt 
that they were offering themselves as a sacrifice for 
their country. It had been stated, indeed, that when 
our soldiers were in the Crimea, and on the eve of the 
battle, the chapter from which the text was taken 
was read by the officer in command. Not only on 
such great occasions, but in the events of their 
i lives, they could enter into the spirit of the 
apostle's words. They felt it, for example, with 
especial force at the-beginning of a new year, when 
new hopes and new resolutions rose within them, 
and when they determined with many an effort and 
many a pang to enter upon a new course of life, and 
to pledge themselves to the renewed service of their 
Heavenly Master. They felt it still more if with the 
mew year they were entering upon a new crisis, a 
new career, a new post, which required the sacrifice 
of all their energies to that one purpose. That was 
the case with him who was then addressing them. 
He was entering upon his new office, which had been 
handed down from former times, and the text 
naturally expressed the feeling with which he 
— for the first time before that congregation, 
and to devote himself to the work to which he had 
been called. Dr. Stanley proceeded at some length 
to explain the characteristics of ‘‘ sacrifice” as set 
forth by the Church of England in its services, The 
#acrifice of reason, he said, was the first and para- 
mount to the sacrifice to truth. It was no doubt a 


thren, by the mercies of 


hard sacrifice that was required. Long inveterate | fo 


customs, cherished phrases, and preconceived notions, | 


were bound up with them; indolent respect to 
persons was indulged in ; and these it was that truth 
required them to surrender. That was the sacrifice 
which God demanded, and which in the act of self. 
dedication they declared themselves ready to make, 
They would always prefer the written truth to 
the unwritten, and it would be their duty to 
contend that the Word of God was . in the Bible, 
This, then, was another sacrifice they had to make; 
to search the Scriptures thoroughly, to make out 
the true sense in which prophets and apostles had 
written, and not to force their own opinions 
upon them. This would involve many a struggle, 
many a sacrifice of time and ease, unknown to 
those who trod the softer paths of literature and 
science. But they were sacrifices which some in every 
age were called upon to make, and they were sacri- 
fices which were n to secure the pro of 
Christianity throughout the world. The Bible doubt- 
less contained many things which were hard to be 
understood, but let them take it with all ite difficulties, 
with all the imperfections of human agency by which 
it had been handed down, and it would still be true 
that in the great field of theology no more reasonable 
sacrifice could be offered up by man than the study of 
the sacred Scriptures. Tried by the honest investiga- 
tione of science,—tried by the undue claims made upon 
it,—tried by the misunderstanding of enemies as well 
as of friends,—it would yet be found that there was 
nothing like the Bible in the world, nothing that 
would so well repay the trouble and anxiety which its 
study involved. It was now more important than 
ever to go back from modern controversies to the 
Bible—it was still more than ever the best means of 


keeping together the educated, the half-educated, and 


the uneducated, if not in one communion, in fellow- 
ship of thought and feeling. The Bible contained 
treasures of wisdom, justice, toleration, freedom,which 
had never yet been exhausted, The dean having 
paced the spirit hig = the Bible —, be — 
terpreted, passed a high jum upon the 

(through whose 47 she dane of the abbey 
—the most august of English sanctuaries—had been 
thrown open for those who most needed to hear the 
sound of the Gospel), and other members of the 
abbey who had done so much to arrest the spread of 
vice around them. He concluded by an earnest appeal 
to his hearers at once to offer up the sacrifice 
which the text from which he had p so empha- 
tically pointed out. 


CANON WORDSWORTH IN ST. PAUL'S. 


Oddly — on the same day on which Dean 
Stanley p ed hia inaugural sermon at Westmins- 
ter Abbey, Canon Wordsworth delivered a discourse 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral. There was a very crowded 
attendance at the special service on Sunday evening. 
Dr. Wordsworth took for his text the 15th and 16 
verses of the 3rd chapter of St. Paul’s Second Epistle 
to Timothy,— 


And that from a child thou hast known the Holy 
Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise unto salva- 
tion through faith which is in Christ Jesus. All Sorip- 
ture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness. 

On these words be founded an eloquent ar : 
tative discourse designed to illustrate the Divine 
origin of the Bible. Transporting his audience in 
imagination to the Holy Land, in the time of the 
Saviour, the preacher showed with what jealous care 
the Old Testament Scriptures had been by 
the Jews on the one hand, and by Christ and His 
disciples on the other, and from that time downwards 
by the disciples of both religions, the result of which 
was that they were possessed intact at the present 
day. The Jews from the first believed the Old 
Testament to be the divinely-inspired word ; Jesus 
Christ set His seal upon that word, and afterwards 
on a memorable occasion rebuked the Pharisees for 
attempting to corrupt it. Might people, therefore, 
not instruct their children to say that the Old Testa- 
ment is the same book that was in the hands of Christ 
Himself, and that He was the Man of God who 
would judge all the world at the great day? This 
faith was built on the Rock of Ages, which would stand 
unmoved and immovable when earthly things 
should have passed away. Turning from children to 
men, there were, he said, many among his audience 
endowed with natural gifts and distinguished by 
literary and scientific attainments. Let them believe 
him when he said if they were to attain true wisdom 
they also must become as little children, and ap- 
roach divine things with a reverent spirit of love. 
nlike the ancient expositors, there were many nowa- 
days who approached the Bible in order to criticise 
and cavil at it. Many of them treated the Bible as a 
magistrate would treat a criminal. They sat them- 
selves down with magisterial self-complacency on the 
judicial bench of their own arbitrary dogmatism and 
commanded the Bible to be brought before them as a 
prisoner at the bar, forgetting all the while that the 
day was coming when they themselves would stand 
at God’s bar and be judged out of the Bible itself. 
When we looked abroad and surveyed the condition 
of the world around us, the year that had opened 
upon us seemed to be overhung with clouds. Wherever 
ost the eye turned it perceived the elements of 
atrife; there was scarcely a country in the world on 
which the mind could rest with a feeling of ease and 
repose, and perhaps among all the attendant 
phenomena none was so ominous of evil, none so dis- 
astrous, as the growth of unbelief among ourselves; 
for the other calamities were transitory, but if the 
undations of our faith, which lay in the truth of 


* 


. 


Holy Scripture, w ve +> kened, or if we treated that 
blessed Book „ 1 irrev. rence, we could not expect 
that the blessing uf God would rest on our households 
or on the nation. On the other hand, if they were 
thankful for that Word, and held fast to it as their 
sheet anchor amid the storms of this troublesome 
world, then nothing could harm them. He urged 
them, in conclusion, to guard it as their best treasure 
and their most precious inheritance, and those of 
them who were blessed with leisure and learning and 
ability to dedicate their talents to the noblest purpose 
to which they could be devoted—namely, its elucida- 
tion and defence, 


RHYMES FOR THE TIMES. 
THE VISION OF DR, RUBRIOK. 


1. 
A learned divine, Dr. Rubrick by name, 
O’er his book once fell into a dose; 
It might be a sermon, uncommonly tame, 
Or a three-volume novel—who knows? 


2. 
But whatever the book, whether sermon or tale, 
Into slamber it caused him to drop, 
Assisted, perhaps, by a glass of old ale, 
Which at lancheon he took with his chop, 

3. 
And while in his body he slumber’d tis said 
His mind started out for a lark, 
As the steadiest mind quits the = bed, 
And goes gadding about in the dark. 

4, 
So while Dr. Rubrick sat still in his chair 
Dr. Rubrick was roaming about ; 
You might truly have taken your oath he was there, 
And as traly have sworn he was out. 

5. 
He soar’d up aloft, like a bird of the air, 
He flew o’er the sea and the rocks ; 
Had he seen himself ing so fast, I declare 
He’d have had — f put in the stocks. 

6. 
And soon he arrived at a land far away, 
Which your map you may search for in vain, 
Where the people were virtuous, happy, and gay, 
Without bishops or priesta to maintain, 

7. 


Where merit was prov’d not by words but by deeds, 
Where gold could not purchase salvation, 


Where a man might be good without thirty-nine —————__ 


creeds, 
And religious without ostentation, 
8. 
Where the cure of souls was not 8 and sold, 
Where the covetous man was a thief, 
= meroy dropt warm on the heart, nor turn’d 


co 
While filter’d through forms of belief, 


9. 
Where men were allow'd to differ in life 
And yet sleep side by side in the grave, 
And who o’er the bier would perpetuate strife 
Was counted a fool or a knave. 


10. 
Dr. Rubrick was shock’d, and murmur’d, 


lack ! 
For * of his education 
That and white neckties, and coats of black 
Were a seventh day’s work of creation. 

11. 

So he hurried back with surprise and dismay, 
And resolved to look well about him, 
Lest his flock should get wiser some fine summer 


day 
And be able to do without him, 


12. 
He reach’d his home as he thought of this, 
And his body woke up with a scream ; 
And the doctor declar’d there was something amiss 
To have seen such things e’en in a dream. 


W. K. 


CHURCH-RATES IN THE PARISHES, 


WakrMinstER.—At the petty sessions of this town, 
on the 8th, James Gaisford, of Woodcock Farm, War- 
minster, was summoned by the churchwardens, for 
that he, being duly rated, had neglected and refused to 
pay his Ohurch-rate, to the amount of 4s. 63d. ; 
such rate having been duly allowed. Mr. Bennett, of 
Serjeante’-i 12 appeared to conduct the case 
for the defendant. Mr. Lush, the senior church- 
warden, stated the case to the Bench. Mr. Bennett 
stated that the defendant had not been summoned 
within six months from the time of his first refusal, 
and therefore asked that the summons be dismissed. 
The Bench: There seems to be nodoubt in the matter. 
We have no other course but to dismiss the sum- 
mons. Mr. Lush: I understood that there was no 
legal demand until it was made by the churchwarden, 
The Bench: Which was made early in the year, even 
had there been no demand by the rota Mr. Good- 
man, clerk to the magistrates, said there was no doubt 
about the bearing of the law, and the Bench had no 
other course but to dismiss the case. Mr. Lush: We 
have been a whole day in making demands. Mr. 
Bennett: I am a you had such an uaprofitable 


“Good 


day. (Laughter.) summons was then dismissed, 
a result which was * by the majority of those 
who thronged the Mr. Goodman then announced 


that the summonses against John Toone, Joseph V. 
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Toone, Carson and Toone, William Carson, George 
Lampard, John Farmer, James Oornish, George 
White, Emma Robinson, and Ephraim Hill, for non- 
pa t of Ohurch · rates, would all be dismissed. 
*. * 1 an Cre meeting in 
parish on Friday, the pro ora rate was re- 
jected by a majority of sd ven tnt a poll was de- 
— and fixed for Monday and Tuesday (yester- 
J). 


Tun LiszratTion Socrery.—It is now arranged 
that the Eastern Counties Conference of the Libera- 
tion Society shall be held on Wednesday next, at 
the Free Library, Norwich, at twelve o'clock. Mr. 
Miall and Mr. Carvell Williams will be the deputa- 
tion from the Exeoutive Committee, and will in the 
evening address a public meeting, to be held in the 
Lectare Hall. We further learn that on the follow- 
ing Wednesday, the 27th inst., the conference con- 
vened by the West Riding Committee will be held 
at Halifax, the deputation on the occasion being the 
Secretary and Handel Cossham, Esq., of Bristol. 
The conference will be followed by a public meeting, 
over which Mr. John Crossley will preside. 


PRESBYTERIANS IN AUSTRALIA.—The union of the 
Presbyterian bodies in New South Wales has been 


Dr. Foster.—We understand that Dr. Foster, 
LL.D., late chairman of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Liberation Society, sailed on Saturday 
— New Zealand, in which colony he is about to 
settle. 

New Spterrvat Prer.—In consequence of the 
death of the Bishop of Ely, the Right Rev. Dr. C. 
J. Bishop of Glouoester and Bristol, will be 
entitled to take his seat in the House of Lords at the 
commencement of the next session of Parliament. 

Union oF THE Score PRESBYTERIANS.—lt is 
understood that the joint committee of the Free 
and. United Presbyterian Churches have not been 
so harmonious in their later meetings as at an earlier 
period, The question which causes difficalty is natu- 
rally that of the relations of Government to religion. 
On the arrangement of this a there is under- 
— — — — differenoe of opinion, and 

0 ts adjustment are not 80 sanguine as at 
first. — Christian Work. 22 

DgaTH OF THE BIsuOor or Evy. — The daily papers 
announce the death of the Right Rev. Thomas 
Turton, D. D., the Bishop of Ely. The right rev. 
divine, who had been in weak health for some time 
past, was taken seriously unwell on Monday week, 
since which day he continued to sink. He died on 
Thursday night. He was elevated to the mitre by 
Sir R. Peel in 1845. His lordship, who was never 

was a Conservative, but did not take an 
active part in thejdeliberations in the House of Lords. 

TERMINATION OF THE OaRDROSS CasE.— The 


Cardross case was brought to a conclusion in the 
Court of Session on Friday—a minute ‘‘ amountin 
to an abandonment of the case” having been mov 
on the part of the pursuer, Mr. Macmillan, and an 
interlocutor in consonance with the terms of the 
minute having been pronounced. 1t was stated by 
the Lord Advocate, for the defenders, that the deci- 
sion to abandon the case had been taken without 
the slightest communication” with his clients,— 
Scotsman. 


DIssENTERS AND Gaots.—At the meeting of the 
Berkshire magistrates at Reading, when the ques- 
tion of the appointment of a Roman Catholic 
chaplain was discussed, Mr. R. Gibson remarked 
that it was comparatively few Dissenters that were 
sent to e had been a magistrate in a neigh- 
bourhood where there were more than 3,000 Dis- 
senters for above twenty years, and from that dis- 
trict he had not known a single Dissenter committed 
to gaol. He wanted to know, then, where would 
be the danger of admitting any minister of a Dissent- 
ing persuasion ? 

OatH Quzstion.—Mr. G. J. Holyoake was 
last week summoned to serve as a grand juror at the 
Clerkenwell Sessions. He stated in court that he 
was quite ready to serve, but the oath being a con- 
fession of faith he did not hold, he must decline to 
take it as an act of good faith to the court. Mr, 
Bodkin, the assistant judge, asked whether Mr. 
Holyoake was one of any class of — exempted 
from the oath by any act of Parliament. He 
answered, No; I was one of that class sought to 
be relieved by the bill Sir John Trelawny had thrice 
introduced into the House of Commons,” 7 zung. 
then asked what his religious views were. Mr. 
ro thought the court had no right to make an 
inquisition into any person’s religious opinions. It 
was no business of the court.” Mr. Bodkin said he 
must fine Mr. Holyoake, and he might petition the 
Treasury respecting it. As the matter stands, 
says Mr. H., in a letter to the daily papers, I am 
* the privilege of serving on the grand jury 
and fined ten guineas for not serving that I am told 
is the amount. The law disqualities me, and then 
fines me for being disqualifi This is an extra- 
ordinary example of justice. If any private person 
served me eo, and the case came before this same 
judge, he would direct the jury to regard it as a 
fraud of an aggravated description.” 

Roman CarRHOTLTIO CHAPLAINS IN GAOLs,—At 


the Somerset Epiphany Quarter Sessions at Taunton 
on Tuesday, Mr. F. H. Dickenson moved that the 


visiting istrates for Taunton County Gaol and 
Shepton eb Hodve of Correction be requested to 
eonsider whether, in their opinion, it would be 


the provisions of the Prison 
„King seconded the motion, 


desirable to | 
Ministers Bill. 


— 


but on a division it was lost by 13 votes to 5. 
—The Lei ire magistrates, at the quarter 
sessions held last week, refused to grant a Roman 
Catholic priest, named Buokler, the powers which he 
olaimed under the Prison Ministers Act, to be a paid 
chaplain in the county gaol. There are about twenty 
Catholics out of 202 prisoners. The magistrates have, 
however, declared their intention to afford reasonable 
facility for the gratuitous visitations of Catholic and 
Dissenting ministers to the county gaol, whenever 
the prisoners express a wish for such a comfort,—The 
Rev. Jas. Nugent was recently appointed by the 
Liverpool borough magistrates Roman Catholic 
chaplain of the borough gaol, at a salary of 300/. per 
annum, which sum has to be paid by the Town 
Council. In some correspondence the Recorder and 
the Home Secretary, the latter has stated that the 
Town Council have no power of review; but not 
satisfied with this decision, the council last week 
instructed the Town Clerk to obtain counsel’s opinion 
upon the subject. 


Beligious Intelligente. 


THE WEEK OF SPECIAL PRAYER. 


At the meeting at Freemasons’ Hall on Thursday 
morning, the subject of the day was: — Prayer for 
the afflicted and oppressed: that slavery may be 
abolished; that persecution may cease, and that 
Christian love may expand to the comfort and relief 
of the destitute in all lands.” The proceedings were 
opened with a hymn, after which Psalm lvii. and 
Isaiah xl. were read. Several requests for special 
remembrance having been made by the chairman, 

rayer was successively offered by the Rev. Messra. 
y and Offord. The address was delivered by 
the, Rev. Newman Hall, who dwelt first on the 
privileges and blessings attached to intercessory 
prayer. He then referred to slavery, and especiall 
to American slavery. It was a ground of thankful- 
ness that, within the last two or three years, 600,000 
laves had been set free, and that 100,000 of them 
were now in the service of the Government, pro- 
ected equally with the whites. Having characterised 
slavery inflicted by men of our own race as the most 
infernal exhibition of it which the world ever knew, 
he proceeded to depict some of the atrocious features 
of American slavery, recognised by the laws of the 
country, and to denounce those who, while ger on 
Christianity, upheld this system, and even aske 
prayer for their cause, The rev. gentleman next 
dwelt in detail on the other classes referred to in the 
appointed subject, drawing a series of pictures of the 
cases of sufferers whose very afflictions appealed for 
them, *‘ Brethren, pray for us.” He concluded with 
prayer in the language of the Litany— That it 
may please Thee to succour, help, and comfort all 
that are in danger, necessity and tribulation .... 
[down to] have mercy on all men,“ several of the 
assembly joining in the responses, We beseech 
Thee to hear us, good Lord.” The appropriate 
fulness of these petitions was very striking. Further 
ere was offered by Lord Radstock and the Rev. 
angle, and the proceedings closed with the bene- 
diction and doxology. 

On Friday morning, Mr. Robert Baxter was in the 
chair. After 1 Tim. ii. had been read, the chairman 
announced the subject for the day, viz. :—‘' Prayer 
for nations ; for kings, and all who are in authority ; 
for the cessation of war, for the prevalence of peace, 
and for the holy observance of the Sabbath.” Prayer 
was then successively offered by the Rev. Dr. Hoby, 
and (in French) by Pasteur Petavel, of Switzerland. 
The address was delivered by the Rev. Edward 
Auriol, rector of St. Dunstan’s, Fleet-street. Prayer 
was then offered by the Rev. Mr. Edward:, from 
Wales, and the Rev. John Redpath. Aftorwards 
the chairman read a great number of requests for 
special remembrance, which were the subject of silent 
prayer. One of them related toa Bible which an 
association of ladies have sent to the Kiog of Dahomey 
by the hands of Mr. Craft, who goes out to renew 
his efforts to prevail on Badahang to relinquish his 
atrocities, 

On Saturday—the last of the appointed days of the 
New Year’s week of united prayer - meetings there 
was again a numerous attendance in Freemasons 
Hall. The Hon. William Ashley was in the chair, 
After a hymn had been sung, Psalm Ixvii. was read. 
The subject of the day was then aunounced, viz :— 
Prayer generally for the large outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit, and the revival and extension of pure 
Christianity throughout the world. The auspicious 
birth of a son to the Prince and Princess of Wales 
having been mentioned, ng aie ge was offered 
for the Royal nts and the infant Prince, by the 
Rev. Mr. Perks, Prayer was also offered by the 
Rev. G. R. Birch (secretary to the Turkish Mis- 
sions). The address of the day was delivered by 
the Rev. Dr. Osborne (Wesleyan). A number of 
requests for personal remembrance in prayer were 
read by Captain Trotter. The concluding prayers 
were offered successively by Lieutenant-Colone) 
Young and the Rev. S. Minton. | 

There were also a series of evening meetings at 
Freemasons’ Hall every evening last week, and on 
Sunday a united communion. e hall was filled in 
every part. The Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel took 
the oversight of the meeting, and delivered a practical 
address on the benefits of Christ’s death. A short 
address was also delivered by the Rev. Mr. Bunting 
(Wesleyan). Prayer was also offered Mr. Baxter, 
Mr. Pearce, and the Rev. Mr. Bunting. The 


evening by Mr. Snell and Mr. Trench, who took up 
the subject of death and resurrection. The Record 
says that in no previous year since ths Lan. 
invitation, has the attendance at these meetings been 
larger, or the interest manifested more deep. 


Sproat SeRvicrs In BerMONDSEY.—The Surrey 
Congregational Union have just arranged for a series 
of special religious services to be held in the Ber- 
mondsey Baths, Spa-road, kindly lent for the pur- 

On Sunday week the series was commenced, 
The preacher in the afternoon was the Rev. W. A. 
Essery, of Marlborough Chapel, Old Kent-road ; and 
in the evening the Rev. J. H. Hitchens, of Peckham 
Rye Congregational Church. The large swimming 
bath was boarded over and well supplied with seats, 
do that about 500 persons may be comfortably accom- 
modated. The Rev. R. Robinson, of York-road 
Chapel, Lambeth, and the Rev. J. Pillans, of Camber- 
well, preached last Sunday afternoon and a 

Hoxton AcapEMy CuapgL.—The Rev. F. W. 
Fisher, of Boston, Lincolnshire, has accepted the 
unanimous invitation of the church at Hoxton 
Academy Chapel to become their pastor. 

Tue Rev. Jonn Granam.—The popular and 
esteemed minister of Craven Chapel has accepted an 
invitation to become the pastor of the leading Inde- 
pendent church in Sydney, over which the late Dr. 
Ross, and more recently the Rev. R. Cuthbertson, 
presided. 

ConGREGATIONAL ScHOOL, LewisHaM.—The fol- 
lowing is the Rev. I. V. Mammery’s report of his 
Christmas examination of this school :— 

By desire of the committee I visited the school on the 
22nd inst. to conduct the Christmas examination. The 
boys read parts of Homer’s Iliad, Horace’s Odes, Czesar’s 
Commentaries, Valpy’s Delectus, &c. The examination, 
which lasted eral hours, evinced considerable pains- 
taking on the part of the masters, and diligent applica- 
tion on the part of the boys. ; 

All I saw and heard made a very favourable impres- 
sion on my mind, which I feel assured was shared by the 
members of the committee who were present on the 
occasion. The only regret 1 felt was that in such an 
excellent institution a single bed should be unoccupied 
for want of adequate funds, when so many of our 
esteemed ministers are eagerly seeking admission for 
their sons. I sincerely trust that our churches, the 
benefit of whose pastors is thus sought, will increase the 
support accorded to the establishment, so that the com- 
mittee may speedily have the gratification of knowing 
that the jt premises are fully oocupied. 3 

BoLroN.— Mr. J. H. Gordon, formerly lecturer for 
the Leeds Sécularist Society, has, after a course of 
study in Cavendish College, Manchester, received 
and accepted a unanimous call to the pastorate of the 
Baptist church at Astley Bridge, near Bolton. 

EasTBOURNE.—On Sunday week, after a sermon 
by the Rev. A. Foyster, a distinct Congregational 
church was formed of those who attended his minis- 
try, and to a statement of their faith some thirty 
og subscribed. The pastor and deacons have 

been formally elected, and a Sabbath-school of 
sixty children opened. 

ALTRINCHAM. — On Sunday, the Rev. W. B. Mac- 
william commenced his public work as pastor of the 
Altrincham Congregational Church : and on Tuesday 
evening a welcome tea-meeting was held in the 
British School-room, which was very tastefully deco- 
rated for the occasion. After tea, Mr. William 
Armitage took the chair. On being intro- 
duced in a odrdial and kind address by the 
chairman, the new pastor stated that he had 
parted from the people of his former charge in perfect 
love and in perfect peace ; and rehearsed some of the 
reasons wherefore he had come to this new sphere of 
labour, and sought a welcome from his own people 
and others as a fresh workman for the common weal 
and for the diffusion of the faith of the common Lord. 
Appropriate addresses of counsel and encouragement 
and congratulation were delivered by the Revs, J. 
Marshall, J. A. Macfadyen, and E. Morris; and 
Mvsars. Dutton, Joseph Thompson, and Boyer. 
Votes of thanks concluded the business portion of 
the meeting ; and, after the doxology had been sung 
and the benediction pronounced, the large assembly 
separated. The Altrincham Congregational Chapel 
is free and unappropriated, and the pastor receives, 
in lieu of any fixed salary, the free-will offerings of 
the people to whom he ministers. 


Morg0aMBE.—The annual meeting connected with 
the Independent chapel was held on New Year’s Eve, 
when a numerous company took tea in the school- 
room ; after which a public meeting was held in the 
chapel, under the presidency of George Jackson, Esq., 
the mayor of Lancaster. Suitable addresses were 
delivered by the Revs. T. Davies, of Morecambe; J. 
Reid, of Windermere ; A. S. Richardson, of Cheshunt; 
William Hacket, of Forton; D. Harding and J. 
Spencer, of Lancaster; William Jackson, Esq., 
of Morecambe; William Welch, Esq., of Lan- 
caster ; Mesers. Smyth and Bowness. Inde- 
—— has taken a very respectable position in 

orecambe, and though the undertaking at first was 
a very onerous one, yet by the united labours and 
generous aid of several well-wishers to the cause of 
Christ, a commodious sanctuary has now been erected 
for Divine worship. A beautiful marble tablet (the 
gilt of Mr. Fawcet, of Lancaster) has been fixed inside 
the chapel, bearing the following inscription :— 

A Bicentenary memorial in honour of the 2,000 
ministers of the Church of England, who, on the 24th of 
August, 1662, gave up their livings rather than adopt 
the altered Prayer-book and service then enforced by 
Act of Parliament. We ought to obey God rather 
than man.” 

The many Christian visitors who come to this 
favourite watering-place during the summer months 


service was concluded at about twenty minutes past 
four, The hall was used for preaching at seven in the 
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Will now have an opportunity to join in public worship 
in a commodious chapel replete with convenience and 

mfort. Wm. Jackson, Eeq., the treasurer, gave the 
pleasing information that Titus Salt, Eeq., had kindly 
promised the last 1007. towards removing the debt 
that remains; about 200/. more will remove the 
whole debt. The friends hope that this will bo done in 
a short time. 


Correspondence, 


THE WESLEYAN METHODISTS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformust. 


Str,—I am one of those who feel deeply your allusion 
te the political indifference and apathy”. of the 
thodists in your last issue: and I trust ere long, you 
will be able to write better things of us. I belieye there 
is much more activity amougst us of late, and I can 
* re you we are bestirring ourselves in this locality. 
iend of mine has had his goods seized and sold 
during the past year, and this\has resulted in the raising 
of an association for protection against Church-rates.” 
The general feeling amongst us was that the dawning 
year should witness one united endeavour to work with 

you in the great questions of the day. 
Believing that a brighter and better day is coming on, 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


HENRY TURRALL. 
Briston, Norfolk. 


STATISTICS OF “ae DENOMINA- 


To the Editor of the Noneonformisi. 

Dran Stk,—A paragraph in your valuable paper last 
week was calculated to mislead the public respecting the 
statistics of the Baptist denomination ; will you late 

odness to allow me to correct it? The statement that 

he Baptist churches in England and Wales number 
only 1,119, is altogether erroneous. Those figures relate 
only to such churches as are in associations, and have 
reported their statistic. 

The total number of Baptist churches in Great Britain 
and Ireland is 2,373, of which 2,240 are in England and 
Wales. The aggregate number of members reported to 
the Baptist Union is 176, 232; and estimating the unre- 
porting churches at the same average, the Baptists in 
the United Kingdom actually in church membership 
must be very nearly 250,000. 

Iam, Sir, yours truly, 
JAMES H. MILLARD, 
Secretary of the Baptist Union. 
Baptist Library, 33, Moorgate-street, 
London, E.C., Jan, 12, 1864. 


Foreign und Colonial. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 

The advices from New York extend to December 
31st. 

Despatches from Bristol, in Tennessee, of the 
23rd, vid Richmond, report that General Longstreet 
was in the 2 of Rutledge and Morristown. 
Cannonading was heard at the latter place on the 
20th. The same despatches relate that General 
Longstreet was prevented from following up the ad- 
vantage he gained over the Federals at Bean’s Station 
and Blair's Cross-roads in consequence of many of 
his soldiers being shoeless, the weather very cold, 
and the ground covered with snow. The Richmond 
Examiner of the 25th states that the Confederate 
army in East Tennessee (General Longstreet’s) had 
gone into winter quarters. It also announces that 
General Morgan passed through Columbia, South 
Carolina, on the 24th. 

Eleven thousand Confederates, under Early, Im- 
boden, and Ross, were reported to be between New- 
market and Mount Jackson, in the Shenandoah 
Valley. General Kelly was awaiting their movement 
at Harper’s Ferry. 

General Thomas reports] that on the 29th inst. 
Wheeler’s cavalry captured asupply-train at Charles- 
ton, on the south bank of the Niaseawa river, 
between Chattanooga and Knoxville. The Federals 
pursued Wheeler’s cavalry, capturing 120 of their 
men, Another Confederate force attacked Cleve- 

d, Tennessee, but was repulsed. Forrest had 
made a raid on the Memphis and Charleston Railroad, 
but had been driven off. 

General Joseph Johnstone had assumed the com- 
mand of the Confederate army in Northern Georgia. 

Advices from Charleston to the 27th state that 
the Federals shelled the city from the night of the 
24th till the afternoon of Christmas Day. Twelve 
buildings were fired, and one white man was killed 
and one white woman wounded. The Federal gun- 
boats had a brisk engagement with the Confederate 
batteries on Johnston’s Island. The Confederates 
continued to shell the Federal working parties on 
Morris Island, -who are endeavouring to erect a new 
battery on Cummings Point. : 

Several Confederate officers and soldiers are re- 
ported to have arrived at Newburn, and accepted 
President Lincoln’s amnesty. 

The Confederates had returned 500 prisoners in 
exchange for a similar number sent to City Point by 
General Butler, but refused further exchanges until 
their laws regarding coloured troops were acknow- 
ledged. They refused further negotiations with 
2 Butler on the ground that he is an out- 

w. 

Despatches from Mobile of the 25th to the Rich- 
mond Hxaminer announce that two white regiments 
sent down to Fort Jackson had not recovered posses- 
sion of the work, and were still fighting on Saturday. 
It is thought that this news refers to the recent 
revolt of the negro Federal troops at Fort Jackeon, 
on the Mississippi, below New Orleans, which was 


} 
— 


reported by the Federals to have been an insignificant 
outbreak which was speedily subdued, 

Two of the captors of the Chesapeake, named 
Collins and Mackenna, had been arrested, and were 
brought before tho police at St. John's, New Bruns- 
wick. Oa application of their counsel, their exami- 
nation was postponed for a week. 

Representative . of Ohio, Chairman of the 
Committee on Territories, has prepared a bill pur- 
porting to provide for reconstruction, 


It is simpl 
a filling bia Be 


muß of thd fide sutlitte stt förth in Mr. 
Lincoln’s Amnesty Proclamation, and cémprehends 
the extinction of slavery and the revolutionising of 
the Southern States’ Government. 

One of the Senate’s amendments to the 20,000,000 
dols. Bounty Appropriation Bill prohibited the pay. 
ment of bounties other than ag previously authorised 
27 Congress subsequently to January 3, 1864. The 

overnors of the different States have consequent] 
been notified that the 384 dols. to recruits, ar 
454 dols. to veteran volunteers, which has been here- 
tofore paid by the Federal authorities, will be dis- 
continued after that date, 

Chief Justice Taney, of the F+deral Supreme 
Court, is lying dangerously ill at his residence in 
Washington. 

Letters from New Orleans of the 18th contain a 
report that 7,000 Confederates, under Generals 

alker and Polignac, were descending the Bayou 
la Fourche, in Louisiana, and had burnt two Federal 
steamboats in the neighbourhood of Labadurville 
and Thiliodeany. Reinforcements from New Orleans 
were to be immediately dent to the ddpport of th 
Federal station near Thibodeux, who had fortifie 
themselves atthe railway crossing of the bayou. 

Count Mercier, the French Ambassador, would 
shortly leave Washington for Paris. 

The iron-clad Dictator had been successfully 
launched at New York. 

The Confederate States Armoury, established in 
Richmond some two years and a half since, and 
which has grown to be a vast concern, has been re- 
moved to Columbia, South Carolina, The principal 
reasons inducing thé removal were, as we have 
been informed, the difficulty of transportation and 
scarcity of provisions. | 

President 2 ainnesty proclamation had 
called forth various resolutions in the Confederate 
State Legislatures, all, however, promising the ut- 
most support to the Government at Richmond, and 
the rejection of any terms of compromise except the 
recognition of the independence of the Confederacy. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. H. Segur, formerly Federal Minister to San 
Salvador, his family, and two friends, all of whom 
had taken passage for New Orleans in the steamer 
George Cromwell, recently detained for having con- 
trabaud goods on board, have been arrested and 
consigned to Fort Lafayette. In Mr. Segur’s baggage 
was found a bill of lading for fifty barrels of lard 
shipped on board the British brig Circassian, now 
lying at New York. The lard was examined, and 
secreted in it were discovered upwards of 1,000 navy 
revolvers. 


THE NORTHERN ARuIES.— Except Longstreet’s | 


force, and the corps under Foster that is pursuing 
him, the armie* on both sides may now be said to 
have settled down into winter quarters. Grant is 
occupying himself busily in making railroads, in 
accumulating sapplies, and pushing forward other 

reparations for the spring campaign. The soldiers 

oth of his army and that of the Potomac are enlist- 
ing almost en masse for the war, under the stimulus 
of high bounties, and with that distaste for civil life 
which is sure sooner or later to come upon most men 
who have once followed the drum. It is calculated 
from present appearances, that at least three-fourths 
will remain in the service, and all these are, I need 
hardly say, now thorough soldiers, inured to fatigue 
and privation, and ready for whatever turns up. The 
spirits of the whole force, both east and west, are 
said by pereons competent to judge, and not likely 
to deceive themselves, to be magnificent. The doubt - 
ing and misgiving which infested so many souls 
amongst the officers as well as amongst civilians, 
this time last last year, have all passed away, and I 
think there are very few men in the army now, as 
there are but few men in the country, in whose eyes 
the conquest of the South is not a foregone conclu- 
sion.—Daily News Correspondent. 


CoLoURED MEN IN NEw ORLEANS.—A convention 
of the Union associations in Louisiana was held in 
New Orleans on the 15th December, to elect repre- 
sentatives from Louisiana to the convention of the 
friends of freedom, which is called to meet in Louis- 
ville on the 8th January. Twenty-two associations 
were represented, one consisting of coloured freed 
men. The convention was opened with prayer by a 
coloured clergyman—a remarkable evidence of pro- 
gress. The most eminent lawyers in the State 
participated in the proceedings, and representatives 
of nearly every other profession and branch of business 
were in attendance. The New Orleans Era, in 
commenting editorially upon this remarkable event, 
says: — This convention presente in 2 light 
the wonderful revolution brought about by the 
rebellion, Before the war such a convention could 
not have assembled; the laws of the State would 
have made it an offence punishable with death for 
every one who should have participated in its 
proceedings, and the inexorable law of public senti- 
ment would not have bided the slower process of 
legal forms, but would have executed vengeance upon 
every man who should have entered the door of such 
a gathering, and covered his name with execration 
and infamy, But that day has gone by for ever, 
and a large and respectable convention -has met in 


peace and security, under the protecting folds of 


the flag of the Union, to dected the death of thé 


system which would have decreed their own, th 
years ago, had they dared to exercise the rights o 
free men.” 

Despatches from Fort Smith, in Arkansas, of the 
24th, state that several Indian chiefs of the Choctaw 
tribe, heretofore in alliance with the Confederates, 
had voluntarily surrendered themselves to General 
M’Neil, desiring to return to the Federal protection 
under Mr. Lincoln’s amnesty proclamation. 
„Governor Lubbock, of Texas, in concluding his 
Message af the present year to the Legislature of 
that State, recommended, in view of the States west 
of the Mississippi, whereby they are thtown upon 
their own resources, the apptopriation of at least 
1, 000, 000 dols. to providé arms and ammunition for 
the defence; of the State. He dedlares that there 
can be no peace in Texas until the indepéndence of 
the Confederady is ee yy | 7 

New Otleans advices of the 19th ult, had teaghed 
New Vork. There was no stirring news, but affaird 
in Texas were very encouraging. Large numbere of 
the people were giving in their adhesion to the 
Union. General Washburne was moving upon 
Indianola and Lavaca, and would probably occupy 
them without resistance. It was believed that the 
Federals would soon concentrate at San Antonio for 
the final attack upon Mogruder. The health of the 
troops was good. 

Reports continue to be received of successfal 
blockade-running at Wilmington. A refugee states 
that twenty-seven vessels ran in in one night; The 
official report of the naval cothmander at that point 
positively asserts that the port is closed, 3 

New ORkLRAUSs.— The following is an extract froul 
a letter, dated New Orleans, Dec. 9 :—‘‘ Society in 
this city is gradually changing—the ‘ greenbacks’ 
which the ‘ Yankee’ is bringing here, bring good 
nature, pleasant faces, and better feelings, The 
people are getting over their fright and venturing out 
again. The plague of the rebellion has been here, 
and left its devouring marke of devastation, and 
again spread its wings aud moved away. Workin 
men are prosperous, They were never better pai 
thah now. Wages are very high. There are no 
slaves, aud every able-bodied servaht expects 90 
dollars per month, The ‘ Xankees’ have gothe in 
with the currency, and they want help. They 
have taken the stores, put up big red and gilt signs 
of ‘Dry Goods,’ ‘ Yankee Notions,’ ‘ Produce,’ &o,, 
and gradually they are making a new city.” 

PRESIDENT Lincotn.—A working man who lately 
left Eogland ior America thus describes an interview 
he had with the President at Washington :—‘‘On 
arriving at the Presidential mansion we freely ex- 
amined the most beautiful suite of rooms I ever 
witnessed, and walked in and out just as we pleased, 
without anyone saying a word or interfering with 
us. I had never seen such splendid furniture: Wo 
saw a coloured man lighting fires, whom we informed 
that we wanted to see the President, at the same timo 
giving him a note to take to him. In less than five 
minutes after we were before the President, about 
whom I had heard so much in England. We opened 
the door ourselves. Mr. Lincoln was busy writing, 
When we had reached about half way into the room, 
he sprang to his feet with a smartness that quite 
surprised me, shook hands with us all in turn, drew 
forth some chairs, and requested us to be seated. 
When we had complied, he sat himself down, threw 
out his long legs in true Yankee style, drew his 
hand across bis , lighted up with an honest smile, 
and began, Well, gentlemen, I see what your busi- 
ness is by your note’; but it is useless to note down 
all that was said, but I can say that it is almost 
impossible to keep a straight face in his company, 
he being so brimful of jokes, all having some bearing 
on the subject under consideration. But now: and 
again in his argument he rivets your serlous atten- 
tion. You cannot misunderstand him, he is so 
solid; and then he will finish witha pun. I con- 
sider him to be a staunch supporter of the working 
man, Whilst we were talking to Lincoln, a boy 
came running into the room—just such a boy as you 
would feel inclined to give a penny to for fetching 
your coals, His clothes had seen much wear ; his 
billycock had worn itself into a sugar-loaf shape, 
and his strong shoes made no little noise. He ap- 
peared above ten yéars old. I fully expected to 
see him have his ears cuffed out of the room. This 
was one of Lincoln’s sons, He had a bright, healthy 
face, and, as his father rubbed his head between 
his hands, laughing lustily, the little fellow made 
quite a struggle to get loose. American Presidents 
are human nature. They can be sociable and 
fatherly, and still do their duty to their country in 
its greatest trials, Lincoln is just such a man as 1 
love to be in company with. He finds a bright side 
to every question, and is sure to illustrate his argu- 
ment by a witty joke. You cannot forget what he 
says.“ 

Necro Soipiers,—Notwithstanding the dangers 
which they incur by enlistment in the national 
ranks, of which they must at least be partially 
aware, they still continue to enter the service. The 
fortifications at Vicksburg are garrisoned by them 
to a great extent, and since General Sherman’s 
division left Memphis there have been bardly any 
other than negro soldiers at Corinth, Mississippi. 
Nor is this all. The difficulty of hastening forward 
enlistments rapidly enough in several of the loyal 
States has originated the idea that the quotas might 
be reduced by recruiting negroes, and agents have 
therefore been sent to several points in the South 
for this purpose. It is yet too early to tell how this 
curious project will work. A vote taken in Congress 
marks the progress which the nation has made 
upon the policy of employing negroes as soldiers, 
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A. bill sppropriati 
bounties, &., was . d 
ment was proposed that none of the money should 


be used in en negroes, It was voted down b 
nays, 151; yeas, 41; and then the original bill 
passed Tho fact is suggestive. Star 


Correspondent. 


Tas FINANCES OF THE CONFEDERATES.—The 
Richmond Haaminer of Dec. 19th says the people of 
the Confederate States are bracing themselves to 
meet the financial crisis so long predicted, and now 
eo near at hand. The heroic commonplaces about 
the last dollar’ which have been current since the | 
beginning of the war are to be translated into action, 
and while individuale may shrink from the test, the 
bulk of the nation is ready for the question. Every- 
thing must be surrendered, if need be, but not our 
national honour. We may disregard the opinion of 
the outside world as to the merits of our cause, but 
oar word must be as good as the word of any 
merchant on ’change, or any financier on the Bourse. 
It Confederate credit ever becomes a byword, our 
cause will be imperilicd. We can fight the Yankees 
with captured arms, we cannot carry on the war 
(of relate 8 be est ted by 1 

: eo en cou y 
be 


sense of The reduction of our currency 
must 
by special taxation, and the levy of the large direct 
coutribation—both decidedly di But we 
vannot ex to go through such a carnival without 

cent—without a touch of indigestion or a twinge of 
the gout,” 


FAILURE OF THE MONITORS aT CHARLESTON. — 
The New York Times publishes extracts from the 
reports of the commanders of the much-vaunted 
Monitors, to which we have previously referred, on 
the behaviour of their vessels in Charleston harbour. 
They are unanimously unfavourable. The com- 
manders admit that the trial was most thorough and 
the failare complete. The vessels were totally in- 
capable of contending with the forts, or even with 
earthworks, and were themselves so easily disabled 
that the whole energy of their officers and crews had 
to be exerted to save them. 


THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN QUESTION, 


In the military aspect of affairs no important 
change has taken place. The King and the Crown 
Prince of Denmark on Thursday visited Flensberg 
and Sonderburg, and on the 5th his Majest 33 
the fortitications of Frederickstadt. The anes 
still ccoupy the northern part of Rendsburg, and the 
eix villages, and the Federal commander has made 
no further demand for their evacuation, General 
Hake having no power to decide upon the bounda 
line. The Federal troops have erected earthworks 
opposite the Crown Fort. The Danes have opened 
the dams of the Eider near Tonningen, for the pur- 
pose of inundating the country. Advices from the | 
south of Schleswig state that the ice upon the Schlei 
is mostly so thin as apparently not to allow of the 
passage of large bodies of troops. It is officially 
reported that the approach to Fredericketadt is par- 
tially obstructed, Postal communication, however, 
has not been interrupted. The principal military 
force of Denmark, numbering 16,000 men, is concen- 
trated in the city of Schleswig. Colossal palisades 
and extensive barracks are being ereoted at the dam 
of the Dannewirke. The class of soldiers of the age 
of 35 years has been called out. 


The greatest activity prevails in the dockyards at 
Copenhagen, with the object of setting afloat a con- 
siderable fleet as speedily as possible, 

An Austrian major has been ordered to join the 
staff of General von Hake, the commander of the 
Saxon troo The respective positions of the troops 
in the duchies are these :— 

The Saxons and Hanoverians, amounting together to 
about 12,000 men, occupy the frontier of Schleswig; the 
Austrians are in the south-west of Holstein, but just 
within the frontiers of the duchy, not far from the Elbe. 
The Prussians have not yet entered Holstein; they 
occupy the approaches from Lubeck. The Danes are 
concentrated between Schleswig and Frederickstadt ; they 
on @ very strong line of defence, formed of a range 
0 
plains. The Danish arm 
60,000 men, resolute and well commanded. Their posi- 
— is protected by field -works, and will be difficult to 

orce, 

The Dagblad of Co en declares that the 
moment a German soldier attempts to enter Schles- 
wig. war begins, and that the Danes, although 
fighting in the pee of one to twenty, will 
persevere to the last in defending themselves against 
German aggression. 

Advices from Frankfort state that the Bourse has 
become more steady, and that a better feeling pre- 
vails in consequence of the prospect of the meeting 
of a conference on the Danish question having been 
strengthened by the statements in the French papers 
of France having consented to it. Still, there are 
some misgivings as to the Diet sending a 3 
tive to it, since at every meeting the misunderstand- 
ing between the Austrian-Prussian and the German 
party becomes more manifest, so that the utmost to 

expected would be the settlement of the Schleswig 
affair by the conference, with the concurrence of the 
Diet, while it would be insisted that everythin 
regarding Holstein must be decided by the Diet 
alone. Public opinion,” it is added, is too much 
roused to allow the minor princes to submit to any 
decision but to the will of the people of Holstein 
ressed by a free vote. Any other decision could 


twenty million dollars Lord Wodehouse has left Copenhagen, and returned 
— and an K home by way of Paris. 1 


ed by force ; funding guaranteed | upon Denmark to withdraw the November consti- 


ry | favour of the Prince of Augustenburg in Havover and 


the flanks of which are covered by inundated | 
is estimated at nearly P® 


A proclamation of the Federal Commissioners has 
been issued, decreeing the reorganisation of the 
Central Administration of Hol According to 
this ordinance the Govern ment authorities of Holstein 
hitherto established at Plön will cease to exercise 
their functions after the 12th inst. The whole 
central administration of Holstein will be carried ou 
by duoal authorities in Kiel, who will administer the 
existing laws of the country under the control of the 
Fed Commissioners, whose orders they will 
execute, and to whose detision they will be aubject 
in all such cases where the ratification of the King of 

mmark was formerly necessary. The Duel 
Government, consisting of a president and five 
members, will enter upon their functions on the 12th 
inst, : 


The committee on the affairs of Holstein have 
reported to the Federal Diet their opinion that the 
Treaty of London was unfair in point of absolute 
justice, and illegal in its bearing upon the rights of 
nations, and that it fundamentally violated the 
rights of Germany and the Dadhies, 

At an extraordinary sitting of the Federal Diet 
on Monday, « renewed and urgent motion of 
Austria and Prussia was brought forward, to call 


tution, The motion farther proposes that, in case 
of non-compliance, immediate occupation of Schles- 
wig should take place. The vote will be taken to- 
morrow. 

The German Great Powers are stated to have with- 
drawn their intended motion at the Federal Diet for 
the employment of none but Austrian and Prussian 
troops in the eventual occupation of Schleswig. 

An association formed at Halle, to provide warm 
clothing for the Prussian contingent destined to 
serve in Holstein, communicated with the Minister 
of War for information. The Minister, Von Koon, 
replied by a letter, in which he says :— 

Prussia, it is my conviction, finds herself on the 
threshold of important decisions. There is in question 
not only in the actual moment a local strife for a special 
end, but the whole political fature of our dear country. 
Consequently, nothing is more urgent, more indispen- 
sable, than to unite the national forces for the inviolable 
maintenance of its honour, for the increase as much as 
2 of its political importance. It is only on con- 

ition that each individual does resolutely what is pos- 
sible for him in his sphere to attain the great end pro- 
posed, that these ends will be attainable in spite of the 
hostile conduct of discordant parties, And with Divine 
assistance these ends shall be attained. I do not 
hesitate to authorise you to make what use you please 
of this reply, and give you the assurance of my distin- 
guished consideration. 


There have been great popular demonstrations in 


Leipsic. The King of Hanover declined to receive a 
deputation on the subject. The King of Saxony was 
more obliging. He not only received an imposing 
procession of the citizens of Leipsic, but said he was 
glad public opinion had been expressed in favour of 
the question. It was not in his power to secure 
= but he would maintain his policy unchange- 
a y- 

According to the Berlin correspondent of the 
Times the most ambitious projects are attributed to 
Count von Bismark. He harbours, itis supposed, 
the bold idea of occupying the Duchies with Prussian 
troops for Prussian purposes, That is to say, Prince 
Frederick is to be set aside as well as the claims of 
Denmark. Toa suspicion of these audacious designs 
is attributed the expected arrival northward of a 
very large number of Austrian troops.“ The corre- 
ene thinks it extremely doubtful that the 

soma monarch would support him in any such 
scheme, : 


FRANCE. 
PLOT AGAINST THE EMPEROR. 

The French police have arrested four foreigners 
f suspicious appearance, coming from Italy. At 
heir residence were found a great quantity of 
English gunpowder, four poniards, four revolvers, 
four air-guns of a new and ingenious construction, 
phosphorus, percussion caps, fuses several metres in 
length, and eight hand-grenades, made on the Orsini 
ttern. In the trousers’ pocket of one of these men 
was found a letter dated from Lugano very compromis- 
ing both for himself, his companions, and the writer, 
Three of the men are Italians, named respectively 
Trabucco, Groeco, and Imperatori. The fourth 
assumes a name believed to be false. 


A further despatch from Paris says :— 


From documents taken from the four Italians it 
r that Mazzini was the originator and director of 
the plot, and that he had paid the men's expenses. Tliey 
had formerly belonged to the Papal Brigade, and were, 
it is said, sought out and engaged by Mazzini at Lugano 

with the object of assassinating the Emperor. Groeco 
was the chief of the party. Trabucco, who had been 
convicted in London and Paris for robbery and swindling, 
in a letter ad to Mazzini, solicited the ran 
of lieutenant under Groeco. Mazzini appears to have 
replied favourably to this request, from a letter which 
he addressed to Trabucco, found at Groeco’s lodgings, 
Groeco had received from Mazzini a sum of 4000 
francs. It is asserted that all tho prisoners have made 
disclosures. 


The original statement ‘that the conspirators came 
from England to execute their diabolical project is 
false. 

DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS. 


On 1 there was a very interesting debate in 
the Cor gislatif on the supplementary credits of 
E. Berryer, now seventy-five years old, made 
his first s 


ex 
only be enforced b and would never be 
a settlement,” * 


a * 


peech after an absence of twelve years from 


iscrepancy between M. Fould’s promises in 1861 and 
7 — — in 1863, but did not doubt that he 
was profoundly afflicted at the inefficacy of the means 
by which he had hoped to avoid loans and supplementel 
credits. Now the two first bills which they were 
called upon to vote in this new Parliament were a loan 
for 315 millions, and supplemental credits for money 
illegally expended to the extent of 93 millions. When 
he looked at the augmentation of the consolidated and 
floating debt during the last twelve years he was per- 
fectly appalled. He found that the sum total of their 
loans, and other operations which were tantamount to 
them, came to three milliarde 14⁴ millions since 1852. 
He severely criticised an opefation by which sixty 
millions had been got ftom the Bank of France, on 
the ground that the mode of repayment inditectly 
guaranteed the monopoly of that establishment for 
thirty years to o me. He disapproved of the permis- 
sion given to the Bank to raise its discount above the 
rate of six percent. He thought a most unnecessary 
and humiliating secrifice had been made in compro- 
mising a debt of 98 millions owing by Spain for a sum 
of 25 millions in ready money. Spain was a prosperous 
and improving country, and petfectly well able to pay: 
He considered the conversion a failure, and that the 
157 millions got by the soulte were dearly purchased 
by the addition made to the capital of the con- 
solidated debt. He denied that the “ unification” 
of the debt from which M. Fould anticipated 80 
much prosperity was a desirable thing; he thought it 
was better that there should be several stocks. 
But after all the plan failed, and the unification 
had not been effected. Coming to the illegality of 
the Government with respect to these supplemental 
credits, which was admitted by M. Larrabare’s 
report, he demurred to the plea of necessity which 
had been set up as anexcase. He contended that 
the Government perfectly well knew of all these 
expenses in May last, and ought then to have obtained 
Parliamentary authority for them. The Govern- 
ment had then every means of knowing that the 
drawbacks on sugar would require double the sam 
they had stated ; they must have known that men 
and money were wanted for Mexico, and they knew 
all about the expenses of the railway from Vera 
Cruz to Soledad, with a prolongation to Chiquihuite. 
He did not know what other members might do—it 
was a case for every man to act according to his 
individual conscience, but he, for one, would not 

ive them a bill of indemnity for acts knowingly 

one in violation of the law. He beard with dismay 
that the army was to remain at least another year in 
Mexico. Another year! Why that represented 
another 150 millions at the least. They had now 
got a claim of 200 millions upon Mexico, which they 
would never realise, and he believed that before 
beginning the war the original debt of Mexico to 
France was only about four millions, After insisting 
very strongly upon the necessity of reviving the 
operation of the sinking fund (an opinion in which 
M. Emile Ollivier subsequently said he did not agree 
with him), and attributing the high price of the 
funds at various periods from 1848 to the action of 
that fund, M. Berryer concladed with the following 
peroration :— | 

Leaving for the moment out of view expeditions that 
may be commanded by imperious necessity, I conjure the 
Government to preserve peace for France in all circum- 
stances where our honour is not concerned, our inde- 
pendence not menaced. In other countries it might 
perhaps be impradent, perhaps unpatriotic, to say that 
France has need of peace. But France can say this 
openly—(much applause)—and I myself say it without 
hesitation. I cannot contemplate without dismay the 
catastrophe, the ruin to which our commerce, our in- 
dustrial establishments, our universally diffused shares 
and securities, would be exposed by a general war break- 
ing out on the continent. ( Approbation.) When a man 
has reached my age he is without personal pre-occupa- 
tion, the future is not for him; but I shall ever remain 
faithful to my passion for the brilliant and happy 
destinies of my country. (Great applause.) 

M. Gouin (the reporter on the last loan bill) re- 
plied to M. Berryer, and while emphatically agreein 
with him in his desire for peace, combated most o 
his arguments, and contended that but for the 
Mexican war, which he hoped to see speedily termi- 
nated, the finances of the country would not have 
been in a bad state. He thought the conversion had 
been a wise measure, and was of opinion that the 
Senatus Consultum of 1861 had y accomplished 
some substantial reforms. 


M. Emile Ollivier wound up the day’s debate by 
atigmatising very severely the illegalities which have 
been unblashingly committed by the Government, 
and pressing for disarmament. Peace was to be 
made permanent only by disarmament. 


There are two manners of creating a situation which 
leaves you without influence over other nations—you 
may be too weak or too powerful. When too weak, you 
are despised; when too powerful, i intentions are 
distrusted, and all combine to defend themselves against 
you. The danger of France at present consists in being 
too powerful. Whatever her acts or proposals, she is 
mistrusted ; no one will believe her to be disinterested. 
Let her prove the fact by reducing her army. Secure 
economy by peace, and peace by disarming; but 
remember that to disarm will be dangerous if you do 
not grant liberty at the sametime. (Interruption.) 

A voice: That is an old story. 

M. E. Ollivier : J accept the interruption for myself 
and my friends. When an opposition is not honest and 
sincere, it has no great end in view, but merely takes 
every opportunity of finding fault; but an honest oppo- 
sition has an object, and pursues it with untiring — 
verance, We have an object, and that object is liberty, 
which we shall never cease to pursue by every legal 
means in our power. I will conclude wi geome an 
appropriate remark made by the Emperor Na n I. 


public life. The orator depicted in strong relief the 


asked, “ Why did the Stuarts fail in England? 
and why did William III. succeed in fo a 
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dynasty ?” the Emperor replied, ‘‘ It is impossible lon 
W suppress liberty at home without giving — abroad. 
This maxim contains the whole art of governing. A 
population so ardent as ours must either have the peace- 
ful satisfaction derived from liberty, or the heroic satis- 
faction given by war. Choose, then, between glory and 


liberty — glory» which demands large budgets, and 
liberty, which renders glory useless, 


Several voices: Very good. 


On Saturday, after speeches were made by MM. 
Galley St. Paul, Guéroult, and Vuitry, the credits 
in question were finally granted by 232 against 14 
votes. The following is a list of the minority :— 
MM. Darimon, Favre (Jules), Glais-Bizoin, Guéroult, 
Havin, Hénon, Javal (Leopold), Vicomte Lanjuinais, 
Magnin, Duc de Marmier, Ollivier (Emile), Pelletan, 
Picard, Simon (Jules). M. Berryer did not vote at 
all, neither did M. Thiers, 

M. Thiers, on the resumption of the debate on the 
address on Monday, showed that the necessity for 
liberty was now universal in Europe. He maintained 
that the Emperor might become the initiator of free- 
dom. The speaker claimed the re-establishment of 
that liberty whose exercise was suspended by the 
Empire, and insisted particularly upon the necessity 

of restoring liberty to the national representation, and 
of reintroducing Ministerial responsibility. M. Thiers 
further showed that France was ripe for liberty, and 
said :— If the chief of the State does not know how 
to cede, the country would exact that which it now 
respectfully requests.” Upon this condition M. 
Thiers promised his unreserved support to the Govern- 
ment. 

M. Rouher, in reply, recalled the words used by 
M. Thiers, ‘‘ The country will exact,” and stated 
that he considered that expression a threat, of which 
the Government was not afraid, as it did not belong 
to those whom people menaced. M. Rouher main- 
tained that none of the liberty demanded by M. 
Thiers was deficient in the country ; that the Parlia- 
mentary system which it was sought to bring back 
had had its day; that the Emperor reigns and 
governs; and that liberty would follow when the 
time had arrived, but that it was necessary to wait. 


M. Jules Favre, replying to the speech of M. 


Rouher, reproduced in part the arguments of M. 
Thiers. 


According to the Mémorial Diplomatique the pro- 
posal for a conference on the Dano-German question 
is likely to fall through in consequence of the Federal 
Diet declining to be represented, or at least bound by 
the decision of the Plenipotentiaries. The same 
paper says :— 

Circumstances have drawn the Frankfort Diet towards 
a fatal descent, on which the counterpoise of the influ- 
ence of the two great German Powers will perhaps be 
ineffectual to arrest it. Earl Russell appears at least to 
fear this, if we may judge from the fresh combination 
which he has just 4 substituted for his proposi- 
tion for the assembly of a conference, even before the 


Frankfort Diet has pronounced upon the question 


whether it would adhere or not to a conference of the 
subecribers to the London treaty. 

In place of the conference project Earl Russell hence- 
forth upholds the proposal of a mediation confided to 
the four non-German States signing the treaty in 
question—England, France, Sweden, and Russia. Great 
perspicacity is not needed to perceive that Earl Russell 
only reproduces the idea of the conference, with the 
difference of principally removing from it Germany 
whose refusal he already regards as imminent and 
inevitable. 


PRUSSIA. 

The committee of the Chamber of Deputies, upon 
the loan of twelve million thalers requested by the 
Government, agreed upon its report at the sitting of 
Saturday. The committee unanimously rejected the 
Government bill as well as the amendments. 

In the Chamber on Monday, Herr von Virchow 
asked whether Prussia, seeing that the November 
Constitution had not been recalled by the King of 
Denmark by the Ist inst., would withdraw from the 
London treaty. Herr Von Bismark replied that he 
would answer as soon as the House should come to 
a resolution upon the loan of twelve millions re- 
quested by the Government. 


AUSTRIA. 

Persistent rumours of approaching Ministerial 
changes are again current. 

It is expected that the Austrian press law will 
very shortly be introduced in Hungary, and that the 
military tribunals will be abolished in that country. 
Even more important changes in Hungary than 
these are spoken of, It is said that Kossuth’s mani- 
festo has excited little sensation in Hungary. 

Preparations were being made for the convocation 
of the Diet in Croatia. 

In the Lower House of the Reichsrath on Monday 
the Finance Minister asked for a supplementary 
credit of 14,000,000f1., 4,000,000f1. of which were 
for war expenses dating from 1859, and 10, 000, 000f1. 
for the Federal execution in Schleswig- Holstein. 

In the Council of Ministers on Sunday, the Em- 
peror presiding, it is said to have been resolved to 
oppose all resolutions involving the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein succession question in the pending dispute, 
and especially all such as hold out a prospect of the 
occupation of Schleswig-Holstein being turned to 
the advantage of special hereditary claims. 

It is stated that the Danish Minister for Foreign 
Affairs has addressed a note to the Austrian 
Cabinet, indirectly admitting that Denmark had 
not fulfilled her engagements, — requesting that 
the negociations between Denmark and Germany 
might be continued from the 
ceased in 1851.2. 


point at which they 


Ad vi f St. iio | 
vices from eters state a prevalent 
belief that a Constitution feo the cables — 


would be promulgated on the 13th inst. (New Year’s- 


day, old style). Provincial Parliaments, and not a 
central one, will, it is thought, be established, the 
members of which must possess a small property 


qualification, and the suffrage for voters 
very wide and liberal, * 


POLAND. 

An imperial deoree has been published forbidding 
Poles who have been I for politioal offences 
ever to return to their country, even after the term 
of their exile has expired. 

Six hundred more prisoners have been transported 
into Russia from the citadel of Warsaw. A decree 
signed by General Berg has appeared establishing 
military police” in the kingdom. The powers of 
these authorities are of a very extensive character. 
At their head is a general with a rank of a Minister, 
and in addition to the ordinary duties of policemen, 
they are instructed to take under their protection 
the complaints of peasants against their masters. In 
the preamble to this decree it is stated that the revo- 
lutionary authorities are extending their organisa- 
tion, and embracing all the provinces in their 
action. 

The Ost-See-Zeitung publishes the following 
account of the preparations made by the Poles for 
the winter campaign, and of the organisation which 
prevails in their camps :— 

The detachments of insurgents occupying the Palati- 
nate of Lublin set about building wooden huts in the 
forests when the cold weather approached, and have thus 
found means to protect themselves in some measure from 
the rigours of the season. In these huts they can make 
fires for the twofold purpose of cooking food and warm- 
ing themselves. Their camps are surrounded by ram- 
parts, mounds of earth, and barricades sufficient to 
protect them from any sudden attack. Patrole scour the 
neighbouring country, and advanced posts have been 
established to give the alarm in case of danger. A sur- 
prise is next to impossible, because the chiefs of the 
insurgents are kept well informed of the movements of 
the enemy by the landowners and other persons in the 
neighbourhood. The detachments in the palatinates of 
Lublin and of Podlachia are pretty well supplied with 
warm clothing and furs, a considerable convoy of the 
latter articles Lavine recently arrived from Galicia. 

The Invalide Russe publishes news from Warsaw 
atating that the entire organisation of the revolution- 
ary postal service had been discovered in that city. 
Wich the assistance of the authorities of the disturbed 
districts the National Government had succeeded in 
establishing in the kingdom more than 350 post 
Offices. In the vicinity of Siedlic alone fifty-nine 
offices with 360 horses were discovered. The persons 
found in those offices were arrested, the horses con- 
fiscated, and contributions were imposed on those 
districts in which the offices were established. 

A Government ordinance has been issued imposing 
upon all the towns an extraordinary contribution of 
3 per cent. upon the rent of the houses. Warsaw, 
Praga, and other towns of Poland are to pay doable 
the amount of the chimney-tax. 

A decree has been issued by the Government order- 
ing the sequestration of all the movable and immov- 
able property of the higher clergy participating in 
the insurrection, in addition to the former contribu- 
tion of six per cent. recently imposed upon the 
bishops and upon eighteen canonries. An Imperial 
ukase has been published recalling to their standards 
the old soldiers of the Kingdom of Poland now upon 
unlimited leave of absence. N 

The entire military power of the insurgents in the 
kingdom of Poland has been divided into four corps. 
The first comprises the divisions of the woywodeships 
of Sandomir and Cracow, and is commanded by General 
Bosak (a son of the Russian General Von Hanke) ; 
the second is made up from Lublin and Podlachia, 
commanded by General Kruk ; the third is composed 
of the almost aunihilated divisions of the woywode- 
ships of Plock and Augustowo, commanded by 
Colonel Skala; and the fourth is intended to be 
made up of the equally non-existent divisions of the 
— of Kalisch and Masovia. The new 
organisation is manifestly intended to bring more 
unity into the insurgent operations, and at the same 
time to prepare the way for the formation of a regular 
army, 


— — 


ITALY. 

On the 7th the President of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties announced the resignation of Garibaldi as 
member, Several members advocated the non-accept- 
snce of the resignation, while others spoke in favour 
of the opposite course. It was finally accepted, to- 
zether with the resignations of nine other members of 
‘he Left. 

The Italian press state that unanimous indignation 
has been raised in Italy by the news of the plot dis- 
covered in Paris. The attempt against the Emperor, 
they say, could only have been plotted by the enemies 
of Italian independence or by the incorrigible sect 
which has brought eo many misfortunes upon the 


country. 


SPAIN. 
In a discussion which took place in the Spanish 
Senate on Saturday, Marshal Narvaez declared that 
he had always regarded Gibraltar as belonging to 
Spain, and he regretted that Spain had not claimed it 


long ago. 
In the sitting of the Congress yesterday the 
Minister of the Interior read a bill for a new elec- 


toral law. Opinions upon the measure are divided. 


It ie thought that a Ministerial crisis will soon take 


/ 
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: BF edgar PRINOIPALITIES. 
n i to the Porte, the British, Austrian, 
Prussian, and Russian legations — 
against the vote of the Moldo-Wallachian Gambers 
confiscating the property of the Danubian monss - 


INDIA. 

An official telegram from Lahore, dated December 
24, states that the Guide Corps and a contingent of 
the Bonair tribe, which were detached for the pur- 
pose of destroying Mulka, have returned to Um- 
beylah, The original object of the expedition has 
thus been accomplished in the destruction of the 
seat of the Hindustanee fanatics. The force, there- 
fore, will return to the plains, and, after the exaction 
of hostages from the Judoon and Othmanzye tribes, 
will go into quarters. The Peshawur district and 
border is quiet, The Panjaub is perfectly tranquil, 


CHINA, : 

Gordon continues his successful attacks on the 
stockades of the Taepings, and is clearing the way 
with his disciplin inese for an assault on 
Soochow. Macartney has been cruising through 
the Tae-ho, or Great Lake, to the south-west of 
Soochow, with 2,000 men and fifty gunboats, and 
has effectually cleared it and the numerous islands 
with which it is studded of rebels, capturing several 
etockades, and receiving the homage of the inha- 
bitants, who seem perfectly indifferent as to who rules, 
providing they are allowed to attend in neace to 
their silk worms and mulberry trees, But « new 
incident in this strange conflict has happened, The 
steamer Firefly—next to the Hyson the mc:t useful 
boat at Gordon’s disposal—has been seized ‘by a 
body of foreigners while lying at anchor in the 
Wongpoo, and carried off in triumph to Soochow, 
Suspicion at once pointed to Burgevine as the insti- 
gator of the deed, and he was arrested by the Futai, 
Immediate steps were taken to obtain his release, 
but in the meantime his Excellency had become 
frightened at the breach of treaty of which he was 
guilty in detaining an American subject, and sent 
him, under a strong escort, to the Ame ican 
consulate. 

A meeting of all the foreign consuls was held on 
the 17th November, at the British Consulate, 
Shanghai—her Britannic Majesty’s Consul in the 
chair—to deliberate on the best means to be adopted 
for suppressing the rowdyiem which has lately been 
increasing to an alarming extent in the settlement. 
England, France, Russia, America, Prussia, Por- 
tugal, Denmark, the Netherlands, Belgium, Sweden, 
Italy, Spain, and the Hanse Towns, were all repre- 
sented. The Times correspondent writes on this 
subject :— 

The American settlement has of late become a perfect 
nest of loafing, unemployed vagabonds, whom the 
necessity for „ * livelihood, apart from any 
natural proclivities, drives into all kinds of crimes. 
The abduction of the Firefly was a climax to the 
robberies, murders, and piracies which have of late been 
committed with grave frequency, considering the com- 
paratively small number of the foreign population, and 
forced on the representatives of the several treaty Powers 

ie conviction that it was due to their own nationals 
and to the Chinese, who are jealously excluded from all 
jurisdiction over foreigners, to endeavour to place some 
check to the evil. The matter, however, is a difficult 
one to deal with. It is easy enough after a crime has been 
committed to punish the culprit if he be caught; but it 
is far from easy to bring any preventive agency to work 
in the case of a host of loafing ruffians who have no 
legitimate means of livelihood, and are known to be 
capable of any villany that may be practicable, but 
have not as yet brought themselves within reach of the 
law. Deportation is the only apparent remedy, but 
this the majority of the consuls declared they had not 
sufficient power to adopt. A good deal of discussion 
took place, in the course of which several resolutions 
were arrived at, but not all of a very practical nature, In 
the first place, a better surveillance over members of 


} unrepresented nationalities is hoped to be attained, by 


requesting the Chinese to delegate to the Municipal 
Council their right to deal with such. But this measure 
is not likely to be of much effect, as Greeks are almost 
the only; unrepresented nationals in Shanghai. An 
injudicious proposal was made by the English Consul, 
and, I regret to say, adopted, viz.,—that the Chinese 
should be requested rigorously to arrest every ee oy 
discovered in the interior without a passport. At a 
first glance such a course may appear likely to be 
effectual in preventing the wanderings of improper 
characters, but this will not be its only effect. It 
encourages the Chinese in the maintenance of that ex- 
clusiveness which it is our great interest to break down. 
Every, useful purpose, would be served if the Mandarina 
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arrested any foreigner found committing crime in the 


interior, and handed him over to his national represen- 
tative, and this they are not likely to neglect to do. 
To authorise them—nay, to request them to arrest any 
traveller not provided with a regular pass is, at once to 
re-establish barriers which had been partially broken 
down. It was ultimately resolved that a general meet- 
ing of foreign consuls should take place every month ; 
that a committee should be appointed consisting o 

several of the principal consuls and the chairman of the 
Eoglish and French Municipal Councils, to frame such 
regulations as they might deem suitable for the main- 
tenance of order among the foreign populations; and 
lastly, that such consuls as were not satisfied with the 
extent of their powers should at once write to their re- 
spective Governments for an extension of them. 

By the arrival of the mail from China the news 
respecting Captain Osborn, given in our last, is con- 
firmed, The following is the memorandum of that 
officer announcing the disbanding of the Anglo- 
Chinese naval force :— 


(GENERAL MEMORANDUM.) 
3 a 9, 1863. 
1 have with great regret to inform the officers, seamen, 
and marines under my command that it has become 


— 
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N. Lay, C. B., upon the 
ric Waasen 

e Emperor wished to place the entire control and 
disposition of the squadron under the irresponsible 
authority of the provincial man@arins, and to supersede 
me as Commander-in-Chief, leaving it to the local 


sentiments are generally echoed by the press. The 
policy of the Ministry was enunciated by Mr. Fox 
on the 3rd inst. The suppression of this rebellion is 
now announced to be the primary object to whick 
everything else must yield and minister. 

As a natural uence of rebellion comes punish- 


ment, in the shape of confiscation of land in Waikato 
and at Taranaki. Military settlements are to be estab- 


darins to form as many squadrons of European vi lished in the conquered and confiscated lands throughout 


as they might see fit, under different officers and under 
different systems of pay and discipline. 

Were I to accept such a position for this force and 
thus take service under provincial and subordinate 
Chinese officials, instead of under the Emperor of China, 
I should violate the spirit and word of her Most Gracious 
—— Order in Council, and act in disregard of the 
wi of her Majesty’s Government, forgetful of every 
pledge I gave before I undertook the orggnisation of the 

ron. 
170 surrender ourselves to the irresponsible orders of 
ocal mandarins would certainly make us participators 
n acts of plunder and cruelty, which would bring dis- 
grace upon ug as British officers and seamen. 

1 Have, therefore, had no hesitation in refusing to 
depurt frotit the terns laid down long before we left 
England. 

Provided the crews] continue to conform fo the rules 
and lations of their agreement, they will be kept 
apes fa y until their arrival in Eogland and receive 

sum they may be justly entitled to under 
its conditions. 


It only remains for me to cordially thank the captains, 
commanders, offi seamen, and marines of the 
+quadron for their hearty support and excellent conduct 
during the time the vessels have been in commission, 
and to wish them a pleasant and speedy passage to their 


homes. 
SHERARD OSBORN, Captain Royal Navy. 


JAPAN. 

Intelligence has been teceived that after long discus- 
sions," extending over three days, the agents of Prince 
Satsuma have agreed to make immediate payment of 
the indemnity, and have promised in writing not to 
relax in active search for the murderers of Mr. Rich- 
ardson, and to subject them when discovered to capital 
punishment, in presence of one or more British 
officers. A Shanghai letter describes in more detail 
thie particulars of this unexpected event :— 

The Prince of Satsuma has at length become con- 
jjneed that it is useless to protract his resistance to the 

nglidh demands, and has consented to accede to every 
— we have made. He deputed several of his high 
« flicers to visit Colonel Neale, with whom he had three 
long interviews, and in the last to arrangements 
of a perfectly satisfactory nature. A high officer of the 


Tyooon was present during the interviews, and distinctly | 


understood and approved the result. At first the envoys 
expressed a strong feeling that the Prince of Satsuma 
had not been well treated by the Eoglish fleet in seizing 
aud burning bis steamers without warning of Admiral 
Kuper’s intention, but they confessed that the matter 
assumed a different aspect after Colonel Neale’s explana- 
tion—that the steamers had been seized in the first in- 
stance, without ay intention of burning them, on ac- 
count of the Prinoe’s dilatoriness in replying to Colonel 
Neale’s toh, and had subsequently been destroyed 
when the Japanese commenced hostilities by firing on the 
English ships. So friendly has Satsuma now become, if 
appearances may be trusted, that he expressed, through 

envoys, a desire to send some of his young nobility to 

to be educated. 

e Jeddo Government has recalled the edict which 
was issued some two months ago, decreeing the expulsion 
of foreigners from Japan, but the request that foreigners 
would withdraw from Yokohama, which was made a few 
weeks ago to the American and Dutch Ministers, has 
been formally communicated to the English and French. 
The Jananese seem to be awaiting a reply from the 
several Governments before carrying the matter further. 
In the meantime trade has slightly improved, though 
complaints are made of the short supply of si 
brought into the market. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

The great Maori stronghold of Meremere had been 
taken, but after the natives had decamped.” The 
facts, briefly told, are these :—It seems that the 
Maories, relying on the nature of the ground in the 
rear of their position as almost sufficiently strong 
without artificial defence, had neglected to fortify 
this point as carefully as they had done on all other 
sides, General (Cameron, ascertaining this by a 
reconnoissance, quickly moved up a force during the 
night, landed his men above the stronghold, and by 
daylight next morning had established a position 
in the rear. The natives, after an ineffectual attempt 
to dislodge the force, andapparently aware that they 
could not now hold their position, quickly retreated 
towards the Thames, leaving General Cameron 
master of the position and of a deserted pab. 

There has been a change of Ministry in New 
Zealand, being an amalgamation of the war and 
peace parties in favour of a. vigorous prosecution of the 
war. The Domett Ministry is said to have fallen to 
pieces by internal differences. Mr. Fox, the leader 
of the party which adhered to peace in 1861, and 
which thought that war unjust, was sent for, and he 
united with Mr, Whitaker, the Attorney-General in 
Mr. Stafford’s war Ministry of that day. Mr. 


seat in the Legislative Council, and Mr. Fox is 
Colonial Secretary and leader in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. When the formation of the Ministry 
was announced, Mr. Stafford, the war man of 1861, 
expressed his entire satisfaction with and confidence 
in the arrangements, and Dr. Featherstone, the 
peace man par excellence of that day, the superin- 
tendent of the province of Wellington, one of the 
most able and honest men in the colony, by whose 
influence with the gh the peace of the South 
g 


the 7 8 and ** — 0 —— to 
angemui. For this purpose the Ministry proposes a 
new le vy of B, OO men in Australia, and, if possible,” 
no less than 15, in Great Britain and Ireland. This 
will, of course, be a work of time. The sale of land is 
to afford the means of paying whatever loans may be 
contracted, in order to carry out this scheme. Roads 
are to be steadily pushed forward throwgh the Waikato 
country. The outbreak is to be treated as a ‘* rebellion,” 
aod anything in the nature of belligerent rights is denied 
to the natives, 7 
It is not expected that the natives generally will 
take part with the Waikatoes. The Melbourne corre- 
spondent of the Times writes :— 


Some of the natives in the south entertained for a 
while considerable alarm lest the Pakehas should attack 
them. A few months ago the Nga-li-awa of the Wasra- 
5 1 Valley, near Wellington, had a meeting to con- 
sider what course they should adopt. This meeting 
originated in the alarm I have mentioned. They ob- 
served that the settlers were enrolling as militia or volun- 
teers, and they cotild not avoid a suspicion that the first 
blow might be strack by the Europeans. Very wisely, 
one or two of the leading settlers—Mr. Revans and Mr. 
Smith, in whom the natives have confidence—attended 
the meeting and explained that the arming and drilling 
was not for attack of any kind, but for defence in case of 
any hostile invasion by hostile natives from other parts. 
Mutual assurances of support to preserve peace en- 
sued, and I am assured that in that district Maori 
and Pakeha no longer look suspiciously on each 
other. The same line of policy was also pursued by Dr. 
Featherstone, the superintendent, at some meetings at 
Olaki, with the same happy result. The Nga-pui north 
of Auckland, who are numerous and intelligent, have on 
eeveral occasions expressed their satisfaction with the 
Government. They are theold enemies of the Waikato, 
and many of their chiefs like Sir George Grey personally. 
Whether they might not have been drawn into hostility 
if the Waikatos had been successful is scarcely worth 
while to speculate about, but certainly their friendly 
character is confirmed by the repeated successes of the 
troops in bush encounters. Thus the war is principally 
confined to the Waikato country, for even at Taranaki 
it is comparatively insigoificant, having only a certain 
degree of importance from its acting as a diveraion in 
favour of the Waikato, by keeping a body of troops em- 
ployed there. The Thames natives, too, are by no 
means unanimous in favour of Thompeson’s party. 

The Colonial Secretary has submitted a resolation 
to the House of Representatives for the separation of 
the Government of the two islands, and the appoint- 
ment of a Lieutenant-Governor for the one, the 
other to be under the control of the Governor-in- 
Chief. The proposition was likely to be warmly 
debated. 

A very loyal address to Queen Victoria from the 
Maories resident in the province of Canterbury has 
been sent over, the language of which, it is hoped, 
2 be safely accepted as indicative of the attitude 
and feeling of the whole Maori body in the Middle 
Island towards the British Government. The follow- 
ing is an extract from the address: 

May God preserve Phen O Mother of the white and 
dark-skinned rages ! y He keep you in joy and peace 
and may your days equal those of the immortal Rehua ; 
and may you see the happiness of your children’s children 
and of the nations Jehovah has committed to your care ! 
This is all. From your loving children, the Maories of 
Canterbury. 


AUSTRALIA. 


The dates from Melbourne are to Nov. 25. The 
anti-transportation movement is carried on with as 
much vigour as ever; and this, the incoming mail, 


the Anti-Transportation League against the threat- 
ened infliction, A Melbourne letter says: 


Although Westera Australia nominally is the destina- 
tion of the criminals, yet we know from sad experience 
that they soon find their way into this, the most attrac- 
tive of allthe colonies. From a return prepared by the 
chief of the detective police force in Melbourne, it ap 

that, within the last twelve months, there have been 
twelve escaped convicts from Western Australia arrested 
and returned ; fifteen came into the bay, were watched, 
and went on to Sydney without landing here; forty 
expirees and others of this class, whom the police are 
— to return, are known to be here at present. 

e numbers arriving are increasing annually, and are 
difficult of detection, as they reach this through other 
free colonies, many of them from South Australia. 
They are the most dangerous and expert criminals, 
giving great anxiety and trouble to the police. 

The preceding month had been one of considerable 
activity on the gold-fields, Mining operations had 
been of a more extended character, and the digging 
population had no reason to complain of the re- 
turns. 

The Great Victoria had arrived, after a voyage of 
seventy-four days, from Cork, 

A flower-stand, the gilt of the ladies of the colony 
to the Princess Alexandra, has been sent home by 
this mail for presentation to her royal highness, 
The stand is a very handsome one, and bears the 
inscription :—‘‘ To her Royal Highness the Princess 
of Wales, from the Ladies of Victoria, 14:h of 
March, 1863.” | 

The South Australian Parliament had been pro- 
rogued, While an animated discussion on a want - of. 
confidence motion was going on, the Governor 
appeared in the Chamber, and abruptly terminated 
the proceedings by declaring Parliament prorogued, 


was maintained du the Taranaki war, also — 


pressed his confidence in the new Ministry. 


The new Ministry ofgNew South Wales have all 


been re-elected, although not without opposition 
Mr. Plankett wil? represent the Government in the: 
Upper House. Parliament met, after the Ministerial 
elections, on the 24th Nov., but had to adjourn in 
}eonsequence of the non-arrival of the writ for the 
Prémier’s election. 

The Protectionists have formed a league, and are 
industriously holding meetings to convince the work · 
ing classes tint protection will make work plentiful 
and wages high. They seem to be finding plenty of 
converts, and boast, not without reason, that as a 
political party they ate rapidly growing. 

A letter from Sydney says :— 

The chief gang of bushrangers, I am happy to say, is 
slowly melting away. Two of them have now been shot 
by persons whose houses they have attacked, and one 
under the influence of a Catholic priest, has surrendered: 

himself to justice. There are, however, several detached 
bands of robbers about the country, who plunder whem 
they have the chance. There is also a gront villain. 
named Morgan at large near Wagga Wagga, who lately 
by himself stuck up” a station where eighteen men 


were shearing, and compelled the craven fellows to tie 


up their young master, and fetch him fire, with which 
he burnt dowa the place. 

In consequence of rumours as to the immora! 
practicee indulged in on board of two emigrant 
ships recently arrived at Queensland, an official in- 
quiry has been instituted, which has resulted in 
implicating nearly the whole of the officials on board. 
of the two ships. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

The Novedades of Madrid has been prosecuted 
for having demanded tolerance of religious opinions. 

A vessel was carried over the fails of Niagara on. 
December 14th, but the captain and four men 
| jumped overboard in time to save their lives. 

The death of Arnoldi, Bishop of Traves, of holy- 
coat celebrity, is announced as having taken place, by 
apoplexy, on the 7th inst. 

The Senate of Frankfort has refused the authorisa- 
tion for drawing the Great Eastern lottery in that 
town. 

Tue LATE Kixa oy MADAGASCAR,—A very cir- 
cumstantial account of the assassination and burial 
of the late Radama II. has been sent to the Cape by 
Mr. James Cameron; and the story of his still be- 
ing alive is now finally exploded. 

Granp ͤ TELTGdRATRHICO Ling.—A telegram from St. 
Petersburg states that telegraphic communication is 
open between that capital and Irkoutsk, on the frontier 
of Siberia, and on the route to Pekin. The distance 
from St. Petersburg to Irkoutsk is 5,700 versts, and 
the post takes twenty-three days. 

DiscovxRW OF A RivaL TO THE Fats or 
NraGara.—A detachment of troops recently scout- 
ing in the valley of the Snake or Lewis Fork of the 
Columbia, discovered a waterfall, which is, doubt - 
less, justly entitled to the distinction of being called 
the greatest in the world. The entire volume of 
Snake River pours over a sheer precipice 198 feet 
high—38 feet higher than Niagara. Snake River is 
full as large as the Niagara, and the cascade is in one 
solid sheet, or body. ‘The locality of this immense 
waterfall is near the point heretofore designated as 
the Great Shoshone or Salmon Falls of that river, 
but they have always been enveloped in mystery.— 
Missouri paper. 

Tue LATE Lorp ELdIN.— The result of the post- 
mortem examination of the late Lord Elgin has 
proved what had been suspected from the first that 
his death was not attributable to any disease of Indian 
origin. It was found that tho heart was in a state of 
what is called professionally fatty degeneration ’— 
that is, that it bad lost its muscular character, and 
become weak and dilated. The right ventricle was 
fatally affected. There was also advanced disease of 
the kidneys. The changes in the structure of these 
vital organs had been long in progress. It is strange 


brings home another and a still stronger protest from that they had not earlier given marked evidence of 


their existence, for they would have soon proved fatal 
under any circumstances and ayant climate.— Zimes. 


Hinpooism IN HINDosTan.—A most curious meet- 
ing, in English style, was held in Madras lately, by 
educated Hindoos, on the subject of the management 
of idolatrous endowments, The Government of India 
lately severed the last links of their connection with 
idol and Mussulman lands for superstitious purposes 
by directing that all such should be handed over to 
the worshippers most interested in their administra- 
tion. Alarmed at this, the Hindoo inhabitants of 
Madras” mean to petition for a modification of the 
act; but the main object was to save the funds of 
Hindoo temples and monasteries from the mal- 
administration of those whom they, singularly enough, 
call churchwardens, by asking Government to put 
the funds under committees at the head-quarters of 
each county, and not of each village. The former, being 
educated, will,it issupposed, prevent misappropriation 
and all the evils of what they call “‘ sectarian ” disputes. 
The confessions of the speakers were frequ d 
pathetic; that the temples are falling into ruin; 
that the holy idol services are neglected or badly 
attended; that the priests are immoral in their lives, 
and peculate the funde. In fact, some spoke as an 
orthodox Pagan might be supposed to do just before 
Constantine's time, when he saw Christianity every- 
where beginning to overturn the idols, and even use 
as churches the idol temples. One speaker said 
and I give the remark as a specimen—‘' The present 
decayed state of our temples is manifest to every one; 
the causes which have brought about this deterio- 
ration it is unnecessary here to specify.” Govern- 
ment having, after a century’s * — support, 
left Hindopism alone, we see ise own votaries sadly 
confessing that it isdyip~— pro- er appeal 
to Government not te wurren}.. . uo, t it 
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has no inherent vitality, and must yield in time to 
the effect of our Christian missionaries, schools, and 
Government. — Times’ Letter from Calcutta. 

THE FRISIANS OF SCHLESWIG.—IJn a letter to the 
Daily News, Dr. Latham says :—‘‘In the south- 
western parts of Schleswig the whole of the coast is 
occupied by a population which is neither Danish nor 
German. No Frisian calls himself either a Dane or 
a German, but simply a Friese. Neither does he 
thank any one else for miscalling him, To say that 
the Frisians are the finest and most independent men 
in the peninsula would be saying much; for the 
whole race is a fine one. But they are eminently 
self-supporting, self-relying men; and, as far as 
nationality means anything, have as good a one as 
their neighbours. They ally themselves, however, 
with no one as congeners ; though of course, they 
are of the same stock as the Frieslanders of Holland. 
From them, however, they are out off geographically. 
They are also near kinsmen of the Heligolanders ; 
and, if left to themselves, are as good Danes in the 
way of ~ 
men. Their language has alwavs been ignored, no 
one having preached in Frisian. Vet it is written, and 
that by at least one native poet, with spirit and 
vigour, These Frisians are really the deecendants 
of the most northern members of that Saxon branch 
that colonised England. ‘They can be traced in their 

resent district for 1,000 years, and have doubtless 

there much longer. They are about 30,000 in 
number, and, without having any decided feelings, 
are certainly less German than Danish, Their loca- 
lity is the tract between the towns of Husum and 
Bredsted, these towns being German. They are, as 
a rule, small farmers.” 


—— 
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THE FROST. 


Daring last week the frost continued, and on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, there were 
immense assemblages of persons on the ornamental 
waters in the various ce On Wednesday night 
the thermometer in Hyde-park was 15 30 degrees; 
on Thursday morning 19:30 degrees; on Friday 
morning 25 degrees, On each day there were many 
immersions in the parks, but no fatal casualties. On 
Wednesday night there was a torchlight skating pro- 
cession in some of the parks. On Friday it is estimated 
that not less than 30, 000 persons assembled on the 
walks which surround the Serpentine, and that 8, 000 
sliders and skaters went upon the ice, The great 
attraction on the ice was a novel performance named 
‘*hurdle-racing.”’ In Hyde-park during the ; day 
10,000 persons met upon the ice. A novel game was 
introduced—that of skaters pushing in front of them 
wicker baskets with ladies seated inside, On the 
Long Water in Kensington Gardens, the grand rail- 
way match was commenced. Each person who took 
part in the proceedings, and there were several 
hundreds in each race, who carried either a lighted 
flambeau in his or her hand, or else a lamp on the 
head. Of a sudden the railway whistle was sounded, 
and then the skaters started off at a furious pace, 
coloured fires being occasionally thrown up. All the 
sheets of ornamental water in the other parks and 
the canals, in most of which the ice was three inches 
thick, were visited on Friday by large crowds, and 
on all of them sliding and skating were kept up with 
great spirit. 

On Friday immense quantities of floating ice were 
drifting in the Thames, rendering the passage of 
paddle-steamers hazardous. Their plying was 
consequently partially suspended. The entrances and 
basins at the various docks being frozen up, the 
laden barges and lightera were prevented from 
moving. This caused serious inconvenience to mer- 
chante, and great privations and suffering to the 
dock and wharf labourers, who were bereft of their 
usual employment. 

On Saturday the frost yielded, the thermometer 
rose, and before noon the ice in the parks and else- 
where was covered with water. Still enthusiastic 
skaters ventured upon it, and some accidents were 
the result. On Saturday evening the thermometer 
marked 38, or eight d s above freezing point. On 
Sunday morning the thermometer at the receiving- 
house in Hyde-park marked 40, and at five o’clock in 
the afternoon had risen to 43. Theice began to show 
signs of rottenness, and was covered with water from 
one to two inches in depth. Notwithstanding this, 
however, several hundred persons ventured upon it 
during the morning, and in the afternoon it became 
crowded, Sliding, however, was out of the question, 
and skating was only pursued under great discomfort 
and danger. The ice having gave way at the sides 
and become generally loosened, a large number of 
immersions took place, but not attended, as far as 
could be ascertained, with fatal consequences. 

The frost appears to have been very severe in many 

rts of the country, especially on Wednesday night. 
In one country district of Essex the thermometer was 
as low as 22 deg.; in the Trent there were masses of 
ice; in the country around Worcester the thermo- 
meter went down to 12 deg. at daybreak. On Thurs- 
day the weather in Keswiek was intensely cold, 
and the whole of the Derwentwater, from the 
Landings to the entrance of Grange, was one mass of 
thick ice, probably presenting the finest skating- 
ground in England, being three miles long, one mi 
and a-half at its greatest breadth, and about nine miles 

in circumference. The rivers Gretna and Derwent 
were partially frozen over. At Liverpool the thermo- 
meter indicated a temperature of 14°5 deg. on Wed- 
Two ery were drowned at the 
reservoir, Birmingham, on Sunday. — 

On Thursday fast an accident occurred at Stack- 
pole-court, Pembrokeshire, which was fortunately 


litics as the Heligolanders are good English- | h 


a position in Tennessee capable of being strongl 


unattended with fatal results. Lord Cawdor was 
pushing Lady Cawdor in a chair on the iee in the 
lake in the park, when suddenly it broke at some 
distance from the shore. In a moment they were 
both immersed in the water, and had it not been for 
the timely assistance rendered by ‘their two eons, 
both expert swimmers; his lordship’s brother, the 
Hon, Henry Campbell; Sir Robert Brownrigg, who 
was staying on a visit; and Mr. Dixon, the butler, 
to whom great praise is due, the earl and countess 
would inevitably have been drowned, After some 
minutes her ladyship, who was almost insensible 
when taken out of the water, revived, and by the 
latest accounts received in town Lady Cawdor was 
doing well, 

The Glasgow Mail describes an exciting scene on 
the ice on the Forth near the New Bridge of Stirling. 

The ice had been bearing for some days previously, 
and was of considerable thickness, At the time men- 
tioned at least from 600 to 700 persons, including a 
number of ladies, were on the ice. About four o’cloc 

en the stream tide was at its height and the ebb h 
set in, the ice, from the action of the water, cracked and 
broke from bank to bank, and several exteneive blocks 
became detached, and floated slowly with the tide down- 
wards, These “‘ rafts” were covered with skaters and 
others, several of whom leaped from the smaller to the 
larger blocks. A cry was made for planks and ladd 


ers, 
which were speedily red: but, from the rush made 
to the side, t con and even danger was caused. 


Boats were launched, but they became fixed among the 
ice, and were of little service. At length, when the 
alarm had subsided, the large number on the ice got 
ashore, one at a time, principally by means of planks 
and ladders. We have not heard of any serious accident 
resulting from it. 


Postscript. 
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, LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. 


THE DANO-GERMAN DIFFICULTY. 


ALTONA, Jan. 11 (Eveniog).—According to advices 
received here, the families of the subaltern officers 
and others, inhabiting the Castle of Gottorp, have 
been ordered to evacuate it within twenty-four 
hours, as the Government of Schleswig will be trans- 
ferred thither, It is said that the King and Queen 
may possibly take up their residence in the Castle. 
The party in Schleswig favourable to the Augus- 
tenburg family are reported to have sent an address 
to Kiel, expressing their devotion to the Prince of 
Augustenburg. 

BERLIN, Jan. 12.—France has addressed a circular 
note to the secondary German States, explaining her 


the assembling of a conference on the Schleswig- 
Holstein question. It is asserted that France states 
in this eiroular note that the London conference of 
1852 had only created an impotent work, which has 
been condemned by events. A new conference must 
be based upon proper conditions. Such a conference 
must take as its starting-point the state of thiogs 
now existing in Holstein, and must not be in opposi- 
tion to the Federal Diet, as it would discuss ques- 
tions which might have been already resolved by 
events. France would also wish the Diet to be 
represented at this conference, but must firet know 
whether the Federal Diet, which has hitherto 
objected to the interference of the foreign Powers 
who signed the Protocol of London in the quarrel 
with Denmark, has changed its views_on that sub- 
ject. 725 
FRANKFORT-ON-MAINE, Jan. 12.— Austria has in · 
sisted at the Federal Diet that her motion for the 
occupation of Schleswig should be speedily taken 
into consideration. No additional clause has been 
appended to the metion by Austria. 
IENNA, Jan. 12.— Austria has declined the offer 
of Herr von Quaade, the Danish Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, to recommence negotiations with Denmark. 


AMERICA. 
have been received by the Jura 


Further advices 
to Jan. 2nd, 

The Federal Government has postponed the draft 
till the middle of January. 

The Governor of New York has removed the New 
York Police Commissioners, on the ground that 
their reports of the New York riots were sectarian 
and partisan. 

Several more merchants of New York have been 
arrested for carrying on a contraband frade with the 
South. 

Archbishop Hughes, the Roman Oatholio Arch- 
bishop of New York, is dead. 

The New York Times states that Lord Lyons has 
had numerous interviews with Mr, Seward concern- 
ing the Chesapeake affair. 

General Longstreet is reported to have retired to 


fortified, and having open communication with North 
Carolina and Virginia, thus necessitating the pre- 
sence of a heavy Federal force in East Tennessee. 
The Chattanooga correspondent of the New York 
— asserts that — 283 I to 
ashington a plan of campaign different from any 
hitherto submitted. . 
The Richmond papers assert that General Rosse 
has just completed an entire circuit of General 
Meade’s army. 
Mobile despatches state that the mutiny in Fort 
Jackson, below New Orleans, was serious, three 
gunboats having been tent to quell the disturb- 
ane. a 


position in reference to the proposal of England for 


Both Houses of the Confederate Congress have 
passed the bill that no persons were exempt from 
military duty because they furnished substitutes, 
and forbidding people to deal in Federal currency. 

The Richmond Sentinel urges the people to assist 
the Southern cause by sending their gold, silver, 
and plate into the Treasury in exchange for bonds 

The Federal General Ellet, with a brigade of men, 
is patrolling the banks of the Mississippi for the 
purpose of preventing the firing upon the merchant 
steamers by guerillas, several parties of whom he has 
suoceeded in capturing. 


Chief Justice Taney is now considered to be out of 
danger. 


In the French Corps Législatif yesterday the debate 
on the address was continued, and the general discus- 
sion closed. The amendment relative to the elections 
was then discussed. 

In the Italian Chamber of Deputies, the bill for 


— of brigandage was passed by 150 to 46 
vo „ 


THe ACOOUCHEMENT OF THE PRINCESS OF 
WaLxSs.— Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales 
has passed another favourable night, and the public 
will, no doubt, be pleased to hear that the Princess 
and her infant son are progressing favourably. We 
learn on the best authority that the infant Prince, 
sone only a seven-months’ child, is in excellent 
health. For the information of the gentler portion 
of our readers who are curious in these matters, it 
is stated that the exact weight of the infant Prince 
after his birth was 9lb. Her Majesty again visited 
the Princess and her infant son at Frogmore yester, 
day afternoon, and stayed till a late hour, after 
which her Majesty returned to the Castle. The 
congratulatory visits to Frogmore House were con- 
tinued yesterday, though the calls were not quite 80 
numerous as on Monday, being confined principally 
to persons resident in the immediate neighbourhood. 
As our readers ara probably aware, the late interest - 
ing event was expected to have taken place in 
March, at Marlborough House, where every prepa- 
ration had been made for the advent of the little 
stranger,” and no provision had been made for the 
sudden accession to the Prince’s family at Frogmore. 
Flannel and a few other things absolutely necessary 
were, however, hastily procured from the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Caley, High-street, Windsor, and 
on Sunday the whole of the articles at Marlborough 
House were received at Frogmore, Preparations ar 
being made at the Castle for the return of her 
Majesty to Osborne this day. Should nothing 
unforeseen happen, the Queen will leave the 
Windsor terminus of the Great Western Railway 
at half-past one o’clock in a special train, to which 
the state saloon belonging to the South-Western 
Railway will be attached.— Times of this morning. 
The aldermen and corporation of London met yester- 
day, and resolved to present an address to the 
Queen on the birth of the young Prince, and also to 
offer congratulations to the Prince and Princess of 
Wales on the auspicious event. This proceeding of 
the corporation is being imitated generally in the 
boroughs throughout the kingdom. 

A Cabinet Council was held yesterday at the 
Foreign Office, Whitehall Gardens. The Ministers 
present were: Viscount Palmerston, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Earl Granville, Sir George Grey, Earl Russell, 
Earl de Grey, Sir Charles Wood, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the Duke of Somerset, the Right 
Hon. T. Milner Gibson, the Right Hon. Ed ward 
Cardwell, Lord Stanley of Alderley, and the Right 
Hon. C. P. Villiers. 

Tue THompson SREE.— Mr. George Thompson 
being about to leave for the United States, the oom - 
mittee of the Emancipation Society have decided to 
pay him a farewell tribute of admiration and respect 
at a soirée to be held on Saturday next at Radley’s 
Hotel. It is well-known that during the last fifteen 
months, Mr. Thompson has, without cost to the 
society, and without reference to his own health or 
convenience, freely rendered to the movement con- 
stant and indefatigable service by his eloqueat voice, 
and ‘his efforts have not a little contributed to the 
present satisfactory state of opinion in England in 
reference to the American struggle and its great 
crisis. 

A Danish Five per Cent. Loan for 1,200,000/., at 
the price of 93/., was introduced on the London 
money market yesterday. 

CArIrAL PunisHMENT.—Last evening an immense 


‘meeting was held at the Lambeth Baths, in farther- 


ance of the abolition of capital punishment. Of 
course allusion was largely made to the case of 
Wright, and the obduracy of Sir George Grey in 
refusing to yield to the representations made on 
his behalf was strongly condemned, Resolutions 


were adopted in accordance with the objects of the 
meeting. 


MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY. 
The arrivals of English wheat fresh up to this morning’s 


¥ | market was very moderate. Both for red and white qualities, 


the demand ruled inactive, yet no quotable change took place 
in prices, compared with Monday. There was but a moderate 
supply of foreign wheat on the stands. Millers operated, how; 
ever, to a limited extent in all descriptions, yet there was no 
sellers at lower prices, Floating cargoes of grain ruled firm, 
at full currencies, Good and fine malting barley sold steadily, 
at extreme rates. Other descriptions, however, met a slow 
sale, on former terms. Malt ruled steady, at full prices, The 
supply of oate was tolerably large. 

ARRIVALS THIS WEEK, 


Wheat. Barley, Malt. Oata Flour. 
English .....- 330 550 830 ö yl 8 580 
„6 „ „ „„ „6% 8 — — , 31 = © 
Foreign 6 „ 60 7, 440 2,880 — 16,870 ye scka, 
5 . 
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SUMMARY. 


On Friday night the Princess of Wales was 
unexpectedly confined with a Prince at Frog- 
more, and we are happy to state that both the 
young mother and her child are doing well, not- 
withstanding the exceptional nature of the event. 
All loyal — will rejoice in this addition to 
the happiness of the Royal Family, and in the 
rospect of a continuance of the succession to 
e Throne in the direct line. The birth of a 
grandchild will be a fresh claim upon the sym- 
les of Queen Victoria with the present, and 
Ip, we fervently trust, to dissipate the linger- 
ing gloom associated with the mournful past. 

‘the Court of Exchequer has rejected the motion 
for a new trial in the case of the Alexandra. The 
four judges were equally divided ; but in accord- 
ance with precedent’ in such cases, the junior 
judge withdrew his judgment in order that the 
rule might be technically discharged. The ques- 
tion will no doubt be carried on appeal to the 
Exchequer Chamber and there re-argued before 
the judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
and Common Pleas combined, and ma 
eventually have to be finallp decided by the 
House of Lords. During the interim, of course, 
all the vessels built for Confederate use 
will be detained. It is evident that the 
statute on which the trial is founded is so looseby 
worded as to admit of diverse interpretations. 
But a vital principle of international law has yet 
to be settled ; and whether or not the supreme 
tribunal decides that the construction of war- 
22 in a neutral port for a belligerent is techni- 

y prohibited by Act of Parliament, British 
law must eventually be brought into harmony 
with the intention of the statute, and, what is 
more important, with international obligations 
and public opinion. : 

Mr. Forster and Mr. Massey have addressed 
their constituents during the week ; and although 
widely differing on many questions, especially 
those bearing on domestic progress, agree in pro- 
testing against England being dragged into war 
to protect the integrity of the Danish monarchy. 
The speech of the member for Bradford was, in 
nearly all * * one of the best delivered during 
the recess. His opinions on the state of parties 
and Parliamentary reform will receive the more 
attention as coming from a Liberal member 
whose sound judgment, candour, and statesman- 
like views have won for bim a high position in 
the House of Commons. The heartiness of his 


feeling is calculated materially to diminish the 
chances of war, and put the clamorous Teutons, 
who pant to seize upon Schleswig, also decidedly 
in the wrong. It is probable that if the right of 
Denmark to the more northern Duchy were 
absolutely conceded, the Scandinavian Power 
would not be averse to resign its useless 
sovereignty over Holstein. The Imperial plan, 
moreover, is well adapted to rescue the two great 
German Powers from the serious embarrassment 
into which they have drifted, and to tempt the 


With such a proposition made by France, which 
interposes with the authority of an umpire, there 
seems good ground for hope that the peace of 
Europe will be preserved. ae 

The overland mail brings gratifying news from 
various quarters. The pacific tendencies of the 
Japanese, Prince Satsuma in icular, are 
fully confirmed.—Captain Sherard Osborn’s self- 
imposed mission, to carry Western civilisation by 
fire and sword into China, has come to a definite 
end, and the whole scheme has been ventilated 
in a very curious correspondence, But the perils 
arisin m foreign intervention in the affairs of 
the Celestial Empire have not yet ceased. 
General Browne is still there with a British 
force; Admiral Hope is ready to act with a 
British fleet; and Colonel Gordon continues to 
carry on operations against the Taepin 
with his disciplined Chinese. But all the 
Euro representatives at Shanghai are 
convinced that the time has come to check, in 
every possible way, the career of lawless adven- 
turers, who, reckless of consequences, are striving 
to profit by the troubles of China.—There is 
reassuring news from India. The frontier tribes 
in the north-west have been pursued to their 
fastnesses, and coerced into submission. The 
war,” says the latest telegram, “ is supposed to 
be at an end”; and, now that British prestige 
has been restored, the fears of a mutiny of Sikh 
troops are allayed, if not entirely dissipated. 

The last accounts from New Zealand lead to 
the hope that the war with the Waikatoes 
will be confined to a limited range, and that the 
other tribes are indisposed to take up arms in 
their support. All sections of the colonists—the 
peace as well as the war — combined 
to put forth every effort that the rebellion may 
be crushed as speedily as ible, and have 
agreed that the land of the insurgents shall be 
confiscated for the benefit of volunteers who 
have taken part in the war. 

America sends only scraps of information. 
There is a complete pause in military operations, 
during which active preparations are making for 
a spring campaigo. It would seem that the 
Federal troops, whose term of service has expired, 
are re-enlisting by wholesale. 


DIPLOMACY AND WAR. 


It is given out that her Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs has addressed a 
Note to the Federal Diet of Germany warning 
it that should it proceed to the occupation of the 
Duchy of Schleswig, Great Britain will be 
unable to refuse the claim of Denmark to assist- 
ance. We are told, moreover, that the Channel 
fleet has been ordered home, and that, imme- 
diately on its return, it will be sent to the Baltic. 
If this information be well founded, it amounts 
to nothing less than a conditional declaration of 
war against Germany. The British Government 
has hen up a position in which the momentous 
question whether this country shall resort to 
hostilities has passed from under its own control, 
and is made dependent on the decision of a body 
upon which popular insanity presses so hard 
that it can hardly be said to be amenable to the 
dictates of prudence. 

We will suppose, what is not at all unlikely, 
that within the next few days the proposition of 
Austria and Prussia is assented to by the Diet— 
namely, that a call be made upon Denmark to 
withdraw the November Constitution, and, in 
case of non-compliance, that immediate occupa- 
Aion of Schleswig shall take place. We will 


reception at Bradford singularly contrasts with further suppose, without putting any great strain 


the cold welcome given by his Salford con- 

~ stituents to Mr. Massey, whose anti-reform 
leanings have done so much to promote Conser- 
vative reaction. 

The French Government has, if the N 
speaks truly, thrown a new element into the 
perplexing Schleswig-Holstein difficulty. In a 
circular note to the secondary German States, 
the French Minister for Foreign Affairs assumes 
that the Treaty of 1852 has created an impotent 
work, and has been condemned by events. If a 
Conference is to be held, it must take as a 
starting point “ the state of things now existing in 
Holstein.” In other words, Napoleon III. would 
accept the independence of that Duchy as 


a fait acoompli, This concession to German | 


on probabilities, that Denmark, whose blood is 
uP, and who counts upon being backed by the 
whole weight of British power, declines acceding 
to the demand made upon her. Austria and 
Prussia will, on these suppositions, be under 
pledge to enter Schleswig, and, if Denmark 
resist, which she is 1 preparation to 
do, blood will be shed. e say nothing now 
about the merits of the case one way or the 
other. We are anxious only to look at what 
will be the position of this country, and to what 
we shall owe it. If the facts shall correspond with 
the forecast of them we have given above, we 
shall be at war, and we shall be so solely on 
account of our N12 

We shall be at war. What that means we all 


know but too well. It means the sudden swell 
of the worst passions of the community into an 
inundation beneath which many of the virtues 
and most of the real interests of the nation will 
lie for an indefinite period submerged, and will 
sustain incalculable damage. It means the post- 
ponement of all political, many social, and most 
ecclesiastical, ameliorations to an uncertain future 
and the absorption into one channel of waste 
and destruction, of our whole legislative and 
executive ener It means an immediate and 


F iet i is which so large increase of taxation, an utter derangement 
ja N. voy Moin deine of Germany. | of our financial condition, a permanent augmen- 


tation of our burden of debt. It means the 

diversion of an immense amount of our industrial 

activity and enterprise, not merely to unproduc- 

tive, but to positively baneful ends. And it 
means the premature and violent loss of life to 

an extent which, if it occurred from. natural ca 

we should interpret as among the heaviest judg- 

ments of God. 

We shall be at war. For what? What is the 
question, of national interest or honour the settle- 
ment of which will have driven us upon this 
tremendous alternative? It is confessedly a 
question in which we have no interest whatever 
—a question about which, as it stood a few 
weeks ago, the honour of this country was 
entirely unpledged, and its obligations unfettered. 
It is a question involving no principle identified 
with human progress or happiness. It is a 

uestion paltry in the extreme, even asit regards 
those who will be directly affected by its de- 
cision. It is a question the settlement of which 
will not perceptibly affect what is called “ the 
balance 4 power in Europe. The war, if there 
be one, will be undertaken to decide whether a 
small Duchy in the north-west of Europe, con- 
taining a mixed population of a little over half a 
million of souls, comprising unequal proportions 
of Germans, Danes, and Frisians, shall be ruled 
over by authority centred in Copenhagen or in 
Frankfort. One might have imagined that the 
simplest, readiest, and most satisfactory solution 
might be obtained by submitting it to the vote 
of the inhabitants themselves. But, it seems, 
modern diplomacy can discover no better means 
of determining it than that of war, in which the 
possibilities are that as many lives will, befsacri- 
ficed as there are inhabitants of the Dachy. 

We shall be at war. With whom? With 
the German Confederation, representing forty 
millions of people, and including the two great 
military Powers, Prussia and Austria — the 
centre of gravitation, if we may so say, of the 
existing European system—the drag upon the 
wheels of revolution over the whole continent. 
Of what avail will be our naval superiority in a 
conflict r- gw who have scarcely any 
coasts, and hardly a single port of any capacity ? 
How do we expect, with our hundred thousand 
of soldiers, to cope on a foreign soil with the 
half-million which the two great Powers alone 
could put into the field? No doubt, France 
would watch her opportunity, and find a ready 
pretext for 22 us, r upon the Rhine 
provinces, and then patching up a separate peace. 
Italy also would hurl her whole — against 
the Quadrilateral and attempt the recovery of 
Venetia. Hungary would seize the occasion to 
assert her ancient independence. The Danubian 
Principalities would come into collision with 
Turkey ; and, perhaps, Rassia, with the conniv- 
ance of France, and in spite of the protests of 
England, would herself of Constantinople. 
There would be ‘blood and fire and smoke” 
from one end of the Continent to another, for the 
conflagration once commenced, no human fore- 
sight could say where it would stop. Germany 
is, in fact, the key-stone of the political edifice of 
Europe. War between England and Germany 
would bring down the whole building. To such 
an issue we have no objection, much dreaded as 
it is by our aristocratic rulers—but we have 
every objection in the world to the means by 
which it might be brought about. As the result 
of the deliberations of a Congress we could accept 
it with satisfaction—as the incidental outcome of 
a general war, we should it as not worth 
the cost at which it had been obtained. 


We shall be at war. Who will have led us on 
to so frightful a calamity? Earl Russell, or 
Lord Palmerston, or both, in connection with 
the administration of which they are members. 
We do not believe they intended any such thing. 
We give them full credit for having aimed, in 
all their diplomatic efforts in regard to this 
Schleswig-Holstein question, not at the provoca- 
tion of war, but at the preservation of peace. 
But we hold that they must have inconceivabl 
bungled in diplomacy to have allowed the deci- 
sion of the alternative to from their own 
hands. We see no necessity for their havin 
taken up the question as if it were one in whic 
we were inextricably involved. We cannot 
discern any good warrant for our havin 
meddled in it more than France or Russia. e 
ought to have forewarned Denmark distinctly 
that any advice of ours must be takenor rejected 
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on her sole responsibility, and that, come what 
might, we would not be active partners in the 
quarrel. We should have told her honestly not 
to look to us for armed assistance. We have 
terribly blundered if we have pressed upon her 
our counsels until by adopting and acting upon 
them she has established a moral claim to our 
aid. We refused to appear in Congress, on the 
plea that its deliberations might end in war— 
and now, within two short months of our having 
done so, we have by our over-officious diplomac 
placed ourselves within a hair’s-breadth of the 
very danger that we dreaded. If we go to war, 
we shall do so, not because we have any adequate 
object in view, but because our Foreign Office 
has been too fussy, and has made a mistake. 


TOWNLEY AND WRIGHT. 


THE administration of the law in regard to 
these two unhappy men, both of them convicted 
of the crime of murder, the former after a fair 
trial, the latter on his own plea of “‘ Guilty,” has 
somewhat painfully disturbed the public mind. 
There is a widely-prevailing opinion that Townley 
ought not to have been respited, and that Wright 
ought not to have been hanged. Sir George 
Grey has been blamed for both decisions—for 
improper lenity in the first, for unbecoming 
obstinacy in the second. We believe the Right 
Hon. Home Secretary acted in both cases as a 
sound interpretation of the law compelled him to 
do. We know not, indeed, that any blame rests 
upon him, or upon any of the parties by whom 
the widely different results were brought about 
—but we do think it unfortunate for the reputa- 
tion of judicial administration in this country 
that it has left, in the contrast presented by 
these instances, a deep impression that the rich 
and the poor are unevenly dealt with. 

The case of Townley will be in the recollection 
of all our readers. Here was a man of station, 
of intelligence, and of education, discharging, 
and, for ought we know, efficiently, important 
duties to society, deserted, for some more con- 
genial lover, by a young lady to whom he was 
2 He tries by importunate entreaty to 
win her back again, but is not successful. He 
then accepts her decision with apparent meek- 
ness, and wishes for an interview to take leave 
of her for ever. Denied this favour, he gets into 
the train, travels to her place of residence, forces 
himself into the presence of the offending girl, 

leads his suit for hours, walks with her from 
— own garden into a neighbouring road, and 
then and there takes her liſe. He makes no attempt 
to escape. He assists in carrying the 
home. He expects to bear the penalty of that 
bloody deed. But he maintains that he had a 
right to do as he had done — that her engagement 
to him had put her life into his hands — that her 
unfaithfulness had forfeited it and that it was 
better both for her and for himself, to prevent 
any other person from getting possession of her. 
His friends set up at his trial the only possible 
defence of him that of insanity. Their evidence 
on this head was far from decisive, and the jury 
ound a verdict of “Guilty.” No doubt this 
man was greatly provoked—but whatever may 
have been the monstrous moral delusions which 
he seems to have allowed to influence him—all 
of them purely and intensely selfish, be it 
observed—it is also unquestionable that he 
planned his crime, that he resorted to artifice in 
order to carry it into effect, and that he knew 
what would be its penal consequences. It 
seems to us that if e for murder 
is ever politic or justifiable, this was a case 
in which it should have been carried into 
effect. 

The unfortunate man Wright was also guilty 
of murder. He, too, was exposed to great pro- 
vocation. He was jealous of his paramour, and 
not without reason. His own account of the 
fatal fray, given but a few hours before death, 
is, that he was asleep in bed, that Maria Green 
came and took him by the waistcoat, and said he 
should not Jie sleeping there. Some words 
ensued, and she threatened ,to leave him and go 
with some other man with whom she had 
cohabited. Upon that he jumped out of bed, 
and seeing the razor with’ which he had recently 
shaved himself lying on the table, he took it up 
and cut her throat. It was all, he said, the 
work of a moment. He persisted in pleading 
„Guilty,“ and was sentenced accordingly. If 
ever it would have been proper to allot to murder 
the milder punishment inflicted for manslaughter, 
this seems to have been one. | 


The fate of the two criminals, however, has 
been widely different. In Townley’s case, the 
judge who tried him called the attention of the 

ome Secretary to the convict’s state of mind, 
and recommended that it should be inquired into. 
The Commissioners of Lunacy were requested to 
make the necessary inquisition, and their report 
has not yet been laid before the public, But it 


seems that Sir George Grey was not called upon 
to decide upon that report alone—for two certifi- 
cates were forwarded to him, signed by three 
justices of the peace in one case, by two in the 
other, and by two medical officers in each, stating 
that they had examined into the prisoner’s state 
of mind, and that they had found him insane 
This took the matter out of the Home Secretary's 
hands. He had nothing to decide, for he had no 
option. The law (3 & 4 Vict., cap. 54, sec. 1), 


y | is imperative and absolute in its provision, that 


whenever any person confined in any’ prison 
under sentence of transportation, imprisonment, 
or death, shall be declared insane by two physi- 
cians or surgeons and two justices of the peace 
for the place wherein the prison is situate, “ it 
shall be lawful for,” or, as it has uniformly been 
interpreted, it shall become the duty of, the 
Secretary of State to send him to an asylum. 
The law, then, probably without any intention of 
the kind on the part of its framers, rescued the 
murderer Townley from an ignominious death. 
Poor Wright never pretended that he did not 
know what he was about when he committed 
the crime. His own plea superseded a trial, and 
the judge reported that there were no extenuating 
circumstances. But it has since come to light 
that had the criminal known the difference 
between murder and manslaughter he would 
have pleaded guilty only to the latter. Great 
exertions were made to obtain a respite for him 
—but all to no purpose. The technicalities of 
law and of the administration of justice were not 
favourable to him, and he underwent the extreme 
penalty yesterday morning, in the presence of 
comparatively but few spectators, the thousands 
who usually attend such scenes absenting them- 
selves for the purpose of marking their abhor- 
rence of what they regard as judicial murder. 
We have endeavoured to give the barest out- 
line of the facts. We may now remark that — 
will undoubtedly tend, more strongly than any- 
thing that has occurred of late, to awaken mis- 
givings as to the expedience of capital punish- 
ments, even for the sole remaining crime for 
which it is now inflicted in this country. They 
bring under notice the necessarily partial and 
sometimes oppressive operation of the mere 
machinery of law in avenging crime. No man, 
not even the Secretary of State, willingly takes 
upon bimself the responsibility of a decision in 
which the alternative of life or death is involved. 
All is left, as much as may be, to inexorable rule— 
sometimes, as in both these cases, to casual circum- 
stances. Had the judge who tried Townley not 
taken a different view from that taken by the 
jary of the prisoner’s sanity, he would 2 4. — 
bave been hanged. Had Wright pleaded guilty 


y to manslaughter, but not guilty to murder, as he 


would have done if he had understood the legal 
distinction, he would probably have escaped with 
a term of penal servitude. Now, it is felt to be 
unsatisfactory that justice should be thus un- 
certain in cases which, above all others, ought to 
be dealt with by an intelligent appreciation of 
all the surrounding facts. The truth is, the 
28 of hanging is one which in severity goes 

eyond the average sentiment of the age. There 
is generally some attempt made to set it aside, 
and, owing to one cause or another, it is often set 
aside. Nobody can hold this state of things to 
be favourable to the sure and impartial adminis- 
tration of justice, and we venture to think that 
the instances we have cited will do much to 
revive doubtsin the mind of thousands who had 


brought themselves to acquiesce in the doctrine 
of blood for blood. | 


A WEEK OF FROST. 


TuosE who remember the severe winter of 
1860-1, the four weeks of continued frost, the 
suspension of industrial life throughout the 
metropolis, the flood of pearson that over- 
spread Eastern London, the obtrusive, “ We've 
got-no-work-to do,” refrain that rent the chilly 


air of every street and square, the Arctic aspect | 


of the Thames, and the imminent danger of the 
gas as well as water supply being cut off, will be 
thankful that the frost which ushered in the year 
1864 has come to an end. The experience of 
three years ago has indeed been renewed, but in 
a mitigated degree. Our ordinary social life has 
been modified, if not paralysed, though only for 
a week, and the result is not such as to make us 
desire a continuance of the reign of King Frost. 


There is no doubt a pleasant and bright side 
to these periodical but unprepared-for visitations. 
To the young and vigorous, Jack Frost is the 
harbinger of glowing health and elastic spirits. 
What enjoyment equal to that of a day’s skating 
in the crisp wintry atmosphere! With what 
magical effect does the cold air dissipate languor 
and renew physical energy. Home comforts are 
doubly. appreciated, the cosy fireside becomes 
brighter, family intercourse more animated, 
outdoor life more brisk, Frost is the best of 


whose life is one continued struggle against 


— 


physicians. At his approach fever with ita 
attendant train of diseases takes flight, and many 
an unwholesome court or district is purified. 
Frost is also the farmer’s friend—destroyin 
noxious vermin, and preparing the soil for, an 
doing much of the work of, the ploughshare of 
the spring. To all who are able to command 
the comforts and conveniences, as well as the 
necessaries of life, a severe winter is shorn of 
most of its terrors. 

To the humbler and more numerous classes of 
society, unhappily, King Frost wears the aspect 
of a relentless despot. They are almost at his 
mercy. Their wretched dwellings are no bar to 
his intrusioo—their thiuly-clad limbs ill. adapted 
to keep off the piercing cold. Thousands of 
hard-working men are bereft of work, and at a 
time when the provision-market is rising, and 
Awe calls are made upon their resources. 
Think for a moment of the inequalities of London 
life in frosty weather ! At one end, of the metro- 
polis the parks staph | with the gaiety and 
excitement of myriads to whom winter isa boon ; 
in the far East, industry paralysed, pinched and 
haggard men, women, and children idling or 
begging in the street, clamouring for a work- 
house dole, or huddling together in their wretched 
dwellings for the sake of warmth. And the 


struggling tradesman finds his custom fall off as 


the rates increase, and an ever-swelling mass of 
pauperism ,has to be dealt with, while the 
prosperous shopkeeper of the West makes no 


more sacrifices than are prompted by his own 
benevolence. 


There seems little hope that, in the artificial 
and high-pressure state of existence in our great 
centres of pupulation, the advent of long-con- 
tinued severe weather will be otherwise than a 
calamity to the great mass of the population. To 
preach the virtue of foresight and thrift to people 


pauperism, is something like a mockery. They 
are doubly exposed to the casualties and reverses 
and afflictions common to all. Their houses are 
for the most part hotbeds of disease, their habits 
inimical to health, their children liable to sick- 
ness, their slender means taxed to the utmost to 
support those whose condition is but one de 

less wretched than their own. There is as little 
prospect thatthe wealth of London will fairly 
contribute towards its pauperism as that houses 
will be built to defy the visitation of frost. Three 
years have elapsed since the severe winter of 
1860-1. But we have not heeded the lessons of 
that trying period ; our water-pipes still burst 
with frost ; the poor of London still support the 
poor; and a week of frost, though ministering to 
the enjoyment of the few, has 2 a season of 
widespread suffering and privation to the many. 
Unquestionably no foresight or precaution can 
avert the distress which frosty weather entails ; 
but can it be said that sufficient is done by law 
or benevolence to mitigate its severity ? 


THE FRENCH OPPOSITION. 


Arter a silence of twelve years, the voices of 
the great Legitimist afd Orleanist leaders are 
heard once more in a French Legislature. Both 
their presence and speeches are a sign of the 

reat progress public opinion is making in 

rance. It is true that the Imperial system re- 
mains intact in France, that Parliamentary 
responsibility is not acknowledged by the head 
of the State, that the press remains under a 
rigorous censorship, and the promise of liberty, 
so often made, has been again deferred. But so 
sensitive is public opinion across the Channel, 
that the full liberty of speech granted to the 
Legislature, and the faithful reports of all dis- 
cussions in the Moniteur, has become an 
immense check upon Napoleon III. and his 
Ministers, 

The impression produced by the recent speech 
of M. Thiers in favour of restricting the issue of 
treasury bonds—it was conceded in principle,— 
and by his still bolder oration onMonday in sup- 
bent of real representative institutions and 

inisterial responsibility, and of M. Berryer’s 
masterly exposure of the eVils that arise out of 
supplementary credits, is due not less to the 
sound principles advocated by these eminent 
men, than to their past reputation and services, 
With the sagacity of true statesmen, they have 
given articulate expression tothe yearnings of their 
countrymen. Beneath the touch of their genius, 
the Corps Législatif, so long the slavish instru- 
ment of the Imperial will, wakens into new life, 
aud Parisians throng to the Legislative Hall with 
more eagerness than to their favourite theatres, 


To hear the idol of the French bar, the old 


man eloquent,” entering with all the vigour of 
youth, and clearness of mature intellect, into 
elaborate financial statistics, with a view to show 
how burdensome are the foreign expeditions of 
France, is a novelty well adapted to captivate a 
cultivated people whose thoughts and aspirations 
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te when the experienced statemnan of 
the Orleanist era feels himself 


perrentes — 
declaring that France is ripe for liberty, and in 

ttering 1 warning to the Emperor in 
this r It the chief of the 
State does not know how to cede, the country 
would exact that which it now respectfully 


juests, 
“The new gle between enlightened abso- 
lutism and constitutionalism in France is doub 
interesting from the circumstances under w. 


At former periods the French 


is now changed. ia sick of glory; 
and those who would earn the applause of their 
countrymen, find it most expedient to adopt the 
old English motto, “ Peace, retrenchment, and 
reform,” A revolution of opinion so remarkable 
„ is due as well to the policy of 
the Emperor as to the teachings of experience. 
To secure liberty and economy we must have 
peace, is the drift of M. Thiers’ effusions—“ TI 
conjure the Government to preserve for 
France in . ere our te 16 
not concerned, our ence not m 

is the language of M. Berryer. And M. Ollivier, 
a scarcely leas impressive er, follows in the 
same strain: “ pulation so ardent as ours 
must either have the peaceful satisfaction derived 
from liberty, or the heroic satisfaction piven by 
war. Choose, then, between glory and liberty— 
glory, which demands budgets, and liberty, 
which renders glory useless.” Nor are these 
sentiments now obnoxious to Gallic ears ; they are 
indeed applauded, even in thecourtly Legislature 
iteelf. With such aims, the strength of the 
Opposition in the French Chamber is not to be 
measured by numbers. Disarmament with 


liberty“ is alwatchword which has captivated the 
héarts of our neighbours, and, steadily kept in 
view, must sooner or later 8 Ig. 
— r be doubted f 14 n III.. 

t usual sagacity, sees in e security 
for his dynasty, and Wat France will continue to 


set the fashion to continental nations—not as 
heretofore by the maintenance of overgrown 
armaments, but by showing that liberty is secure 
only when domestic reforms have a greater charm 
than foreign glory. ) 


TURNING OVER A NEW LBAPF. 


7 | 
THERE must be some good in human nature after 
all. That a great moral calamity has befallen it we do 
not deny. Within and around us the proof is every- 
where patent that our will is not in harmony with 
our relations and condition. But we are not wholly 
evil. We have some appreciation of, some yearnings 
after, a higher style of life than we can dare as yet to 
call our own. Hilse, why should we find so much 
pleasure in turning over a new leaf”? Why are 
we 00 sensibly glad that the old is filled up, and that 
wo are about to take a fresh start ? Why does the coming 
of the new year wake up such myriads to now plans, now 
aspirations, new resolutions, and, in some cases at 
least, new efforts ? The page we turn down when the 
old year quits us—for the most part a secret history, 
save to our own conscience—what evidence it bears 
upon its surface of lives lived in such a manner that 
we cannot look upon them without humiliation! 
What confased passages there are! What mortifying 
failures! What ugly blots! What ‘smudges, and 
attempted erasures, and tear-stained lines, and records 
of weakness and folly! That we are anxious to see, as 
we think, the last of it, is natural enough; but it 
would not be 80 were there not in us a capacity for 
better thi and an inward sympathy with them. 
We delight ‘in the new leaf” because it is a blank 
one, and because we flatter ourselves with the antici- 
pation that what we are about to write upon it will 
come much nearer than the last to our ideal of the 
true, the beautiful, and the good, We like it because 
until we have written it we estimate our moral posi- 
tion, not by the facts which condemn us, but by the 
intentions which breathe into us a temporary sense of 
new life. With the yet unsoiled page of the future’ 
before our eyes, we are, for the moment what we 
wish to be, and our wishes all dance joyously around 
our moral sense, catching its approbation, and cheer- 


fully avowing its sup . 

It is among the most 1 it may be among 
the most profitable, crises of our experience—that | 
„turning over a new leaf.” It is al ways associated 


| aspirations! What a delicious feeling comes with 


Jone law which conscience approves is something | 


with hope, and, in many senses besides the highest, | 


our own homage to its superlative excellence. How 
decisively we put behind us, in our mental fore- 
stalling of the future, rable pretences which 
we have allowed to cheat us out of our better judg- 
ment! When we are pondering, not what we have 
been or ate, but what we shall be, what a low, 
mean, despicable troop of motives do they seem with 
which we have been heretofore most familiar! How 
attractive does virtue look to our newly-waked 


the resolution to be what we should be! What a 
heaven upon earth it is to be at one, albeit as yet in 
determination only, with the manifest object of our 
existence—to fall into our destined place in God’s 
universe, and to be satisfied that the inner man, the 
imperishable element of our being, is just where it 
was meant to be in the plan of that all-comprehend- 
ing government which expresses most emphatically 
the Divine mind! Alas, it may all pass away, 
with the first few steps of positive action, ‘‘as a 
dream when one awaketh.” Or not all. The 
dream may leave behind it some salutary impressions 
—recollections which may quicken or restrain us, in 
our endeavours after good, or in our devious wander- 
ings from it—like those glimpses of home which 
renew the purer yearnings of our childhood, and 
make us feel that the world is but a rough place at 
beat, intolerably wearisome and unsatisfactory, save 
as it is traversed by the way which conducts to that 
other home from which there will be no going out 
for ever. 


No doubt, the turning over a new leaf, will 
be now, as it has always been, but the beginning of 
a new series of disappointments. The page which 
is now so fair in our anticipations, will soon bear 
upon it the record of our infirmities and failures. 
At the end of the year it will present a vast number 
of passages as different from our ideal of what they 
were to have been as darkness from light. Even 
with our most strenuous endeavours, and with all 
the aid we may get by seeking it, our lives will be 
but a sorry copy of our present resolations. But the 
certainty of this should not prevent us from planning 
our very best, Nothing is so demoralising as despair 
—no motto is so paralysing as it's of no use.” In 
all moral effort cannot signifies ‘‘ will not ”—and 
when human nature sinks to this, it is at its lowest 
ebb. The turning over a new leaf,” even if it re- 
sult in nine failures, may succeed in reducing one in- 
tention in ten into reality, and to come under only 


gained—may be an unspeakable gain. To do habit- 
ually some one thing because it ought to be done, 
and because it has been settled that it shall be done, 
tends to keep alive within a man’s bosom the spark 
of self-respect, and may eet him upon bringing into 
subjection lees manageable elements of his nature. 
He who conquers self-will in one of its manifesta- 
tions, will hardly despair of assailing it to good pur- 
pose in others. A single success, even on the 
smallest scale, imparts an invigorating influence to 
the whole moral constitution. The least taste of the 
satisfaction which attends self-command, is reviving 


—puts new spirit into a man—gives him hope of | be 


what he may yet become—discloses to him by con- 
trast his general deficiency—and, perhaps, suggests 
to him that his disappointments in higher things 
result, not (from incapacity, but from his neglect of 
the higher means the use of which is essential to a 
diviner style of life. 


In what a large number and variety of respects 
might each of us advantageously “tarn over a new 
leaf.” Let us sit down and think over them. The 
attempt will not be altogether irksome, nor, we 
may hope, wholly without profit. Say we are intent 
upon amending our course of life—in what does it 
need amendment? It will be well, perhaps, to avoid 
generalities which are always vague and practically 
uninfluential. We must boldly grapple with definite 
details if we would achieve a beneficial change. In 
reference to what habit, infirmity, neglect, purenit, 
obligation, will it be well for us that we should 
turn over a new leaf’? In relation to which of 
any of them have we experienced most misgivings, 
regrets, mortifications, self-reproaches? When we 
have waked up in the stillness and the darkness of 
night, which has most commonly, most spontaneously, 
presented itself to us to trouble our thoughts and 
make us sigh from the depth of our heart? In pro- 
spect of terrible uncertainty or of instant danger, 
which most invariably flits as a ghost across our 
thoughts? When we come within the range of a 
pure and holy example, or in contact with childlike 
innocence, or breathe a surrounding atmosphere 
of unaffected piety, which starts up to our 
view first as needing resolute handling? Loet 


ot wan renilediens face to face, look at them 


fixedly, question them soberly, and make our. 


devisions manfully and, as it were, on the 
spot. This, that, or the other, shall not be “ gar. 
ried forward” to the new leaf.” It shall not 


‘defile the page of the future. The new year shall 


know nothing of it, Let the special indulgences, 
follies, aina, be marked out for sacrifice! Let the 
neglected duty be taken in hand forthwith! And 
let it be our particular care and effort day by day to 
keep the new leaf” free from any records regard. 
ing them which will increase our anxiety to turn it 
over at the end of the year. 

What we have said above is applicable, and wax 
ohiefly meant to apply to the minor and secondary 
manifestations’ of character in condact. There is a 
much more important sense in which men may 
turn over a new leaf”—a sense which is equiva- 
lent to being bora into a new life, This is not the 
place to dwell upon that phase of the subject— 
although it should underlie all the rest. The seoret 
of our innamerable failures is to be found in the 
fesbleness or the absence of that life. Happy are 
they in whom its pulsations are distinguishable, to 
their own consciences at least, if not to the perception 
of others! Happy in this, that they have within them 
the germ of an all-purifying and all-conquering power 
—a quickening love which rejoices in self-sacrifice, 
and which never swells into more ennobling delight 
than when it is wrestling to get the mastery over all 
that is contrary to it. When the inner men has 
become acquainted with the source of its own strength 
it finds its most congenial exercise in disciplining, 
shaping, and beautifying the outer man. Then the 
% turning over of a new leaf is a luxury indeed. 
For it carries with it this satisfaction—that many 
and grievous as may be our mistakes, and often as 
passion may mar the work of principle, we are at 
any rate building our edifice of character upon a sure 
foundation. The history of which we every now 
and then turn over a new leaf” will not be wholly 
worthless. Its earlier chapters may be but little 
more than records of our own waywardness, inter- 
spersed though they will be with passages which be- 
token our efforts to control it—but then it is intro- 
ductory to other chapters which will emerge into a 
splendid future—a condition of which the only change 
— be from bright to brighter, from glory to 

ory. 


ee 


MR. FORSTER, M. p., ON THE QUESTIONS 
OF THE DAY, . 


_~ 


1 


On Friday evening Mr. Forster addressed a crowded 
meeting of his constituents; Mr. Alderman Brown 
in the chair. He commenced by a brief reference to the 
American war, which did not, he said, now need much 
discussion, the fear of our interference having passed 
away. After doing justice to Confederate valour, 
military skill, and self-sacrifice, he said: 

It had been felt more and more by us in England as 
we looked at this question— what was most undoubtedly 
the case—that the war was begun on behalf of slavery, 
and that it would not have been ‘otherwise—(Hear, 
hear)—and when this war should end, as he thought 
they had reason to think it would end, in the utter 
destruction of slavery, that destruction would so alter 
the state of the South, would so alter its condition, that 
that might become possible which otherwise would not 

ble—vis., that the Union, which had been 
en up for slavery, would be restored by emancipa- 
tion. ( Applause.) And, now that they saw that slavery 
had really been the ground of the struggle, ought they 
not to be thankful that we have been preserved from 
any interference on behalf of the salaveholder? (Hear, 
hear, ) Let them consider for a moment what a cause it 
was for which he was fighting. He should have almost 
1 of a Providence overruling the affairs of men if 
it had been possible that that cause could have suc- 
ceeded. There had been no such attempt in history that 
he knew of to put back the progress of civilisation as 
this attempt to found an oligarchical Government, with 
some of the virtues, he granted, but with all the worst 
features of feudal ages, and to fasten upon a professedly 


Christian State the worst social evil of Paganism. 
(Applause. ) 


He justified non-intervention on behalf of Poland ; but 
thought the Government would have acted more 
wisely if, instead of sending threatening despatches to 
St. Petersburg, they had withdrawn their sanction to 
the rule of Russia over Poland. Some might say that 
such a declaration would have been mere waste paper, 
but his reply to that was, that the best of the Poles 
themvelves said it would not have been so; they said 
that if England would come forward and do this, 
though declaring at the same time that she would not 
interfere by force of arms on behalf of the Poles, that 
fact would in iteelf have been equal to an interference 
by force of arms, Referring to our foreign policy for 
we ** and especially the Dano · German difficulty, 
0 i— 


Of late years England had more clearly shown, by the 
ex ion of public opinion in meeting, in the press, 
and in Parliament, that it was not her intention as a 
nation any more to be dragged into wars on the conti- 
nent or elsewhere, in which she is not concerned. Our 
non-intervention for Poland might be considered as 
a crucial proof of this, so strong was our sympathy with 

t nation. He was well aware there were many who 
ed this as a selfish policy, but as a trustee for 


us samimon the ungainiliest and most unwelcome 


ons of his countrymen and fellow-subjects, he could 


\ 
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not venture to engage in war for other people at the 
cost of lives and the ruin of property, without bavi 

full reason to believe that he was bound to undertake 
such a war, and that the honour and the interests of the 
country were involved. ny Larter Bat if we did not 
intend to interfere by war in foreign matters, we must 
interfere less with diplomatic messages. We must have 
less meddling on the continent, at whatever sacrifice. 
Some of the French newspapers, casting a reproach 
against Englishmen because they refused to join the 
Co said that England must be left in the cold.” 
He did not object to that ; he was sure the hearths of 


„and 


all practical home purposes a Conservative e 
by a 


they had not that Ministry checked and oontroll 
strong Opposition, as they would have if the Conserva- 
tives themselves were in power. (Hear, hear.) Finding 
that that was the case, he was really brought to the 
belief that it was not to the 22 of Liberal prin- 
ciples, of Liberal measures, and of Liberal reform, that 
that state of things should last. (Hear, hear.). He did 
not wish them to suppose that he was going to join any 
factious opposition to turn the Ministry out—(Hear, 
hear)—but he should not look forward with the con- 
fidence he should have done if the Liberal part 


: h 
many Englishmen would be warmer in consequence, | heen in oy Bape we and he should not look forwar oun 
(Hear, hear.) Let them, in carrying out this policy, be | the regret he should have felt two or three years ago at 


honest and straightforward; let them not attempt to 
mislead or, to use a vulgar expression, humbug foreign 
Governments by writing threatening despatches, when 
they had no intention of carrying out their threats; for 
such a policy was one of falsehood, which was sure to 
bring its own punishment. (Applause.) He hoped we 
should apply this principle to the Schleswig-Holstein 
question, in which he feared we were meddling too 
much, though he could hardly suppose it possible we 
could be dragged into war upon it. He was not going 
to enter into the merits of the 1 first, because 
be did not profess to understand them ; and secondly, 
because this was not the time to consider them. He 
had seen a clever article in which it was said that the 
real question was whether the name of the State should 
he pronounced Schleswig, according to the Germans, or 
Slesvig, according to the Dane. (Laughter.) The 
Morning Post of that day spoke of the possibility of this 
oountry being involved in the quarrel, but he believed 
that no Ministry would remain in office a week which 
led the country into so useless and so absurd a war. 
(Cheers.) It could not for a moment be thought that 
England, which would not go to war to rescue Hungary 
and Venice from the Austrians or Poland from the 
Russians, would go to war to make the inhabitants of 
Schleswig or Holstein submit to Denmark. (Hear, 
hear.) If that was our feeling, let us be honest and 
straightforward about it. Let us say to Denmark or 
Germany. If you want our opinion, if you come to us 
as mediators, we will give you our opinion, but we 
cannot interfere in the matter, and must leave the King 
of Denmark to settle as best he can with his German 
subjects and their fellow-subjects.” (Cheers.) This 
was the only safe, honourable, and honest course to 
take in foreign affairs. (Hear, hear.) Did they sup- 
pose that they were in such a state of perfect prosperity 
in these islands that they had nothing to do for their 
own people? God had given them great prosperity, but 
the millenium had not yet arrived in England. (Hear, 
hear.) They had plenty to do at home. See the 
terrible pictures they sometimes found in the lower 
stratum of English society. Look at the misery dis- 
closed in our large towns, and at the state of our agricul- 


the Liberal party being thrown in opposition, because h 
had little +o to see much advancement of the Liberal 
cause until that party was in opposition. (Hear, hear.) 
A year ago he would not have stated that, because be 
considered the foreign affairs much safer with a Liberal 
Ministry than with the Conservatives— gpa hear)— 
but the country had spoken so clearly, an Lord Ruseell 
had acted so well and so honestly upon the two most 
important matters—Italian and American—(Hear, hear) 
—that he had made it impossible for his successors to do 
much harm. (Hear, hear.) He did not think it possible 
for the Government to engage the country in a war 
against freedom in Italy or for slavery in America; but 
it was for them to consider what was best for the Liberal 
party, and, in his opinion, they would have more chance 
to see Liberal measures and improvements carried out 
with a Tory Government, and with the great proportion 
of the present Whig Government able to show them- 
selves real old Reformers, as he was sure they would— 
(Heat, hear)—checking that Government, and if they 
did not obtain measures from them, at any rate pre- 
paring the country for those measures when there was 
again a change, and when they got a real reform 
Ministry in power. (Hear, hear.) 

There were several home questions which required 
consideration. There was the Church question— 


A little while ago, persons who felt strongly upon that 
matter held a conference, aud came to strong resolutions, 
He was not surprised at that, considering the way in 
which Church- rates had been played with, at any rate by 
the leaders of the Liberal party. (Hear.) But he 
thought they made a mistake, if they intended to sepa- 
rate the Church question from other questions of re- 
form. He did not think they could be separated. 
(Hear, hear.) He did not think they would succeed in 
carrying the religious reforms unless they aimed at other 
reforms. (Hear, hear.) Then there was the question 
of the Irish Church, which was not purely a religious 

nestion. (Hear, hear.) What was the state of Ireland? 
hy, the landlords and tenants were not on as good 
terms as could be wished— (Hear, hear),—and the very 
defence set up for the Irish Church showed that they 


tural „Look at the state of Ireland—the inhabi- | could not be surprised at that state of things. It was 
tants sae he to 1 as fast as they yond get. said the Church was that of the Irish — and 


they could not be surprised at it when property intended 
for the good of the whole oountry was so engrossed by a 
particular class, the old conquerers, as if it were, entirel 
and purely theirs. If they looked upon the Irish Chure 
uestion solely upon its temporal and material grounds 
they would have strong arguments for endeavouring to 
settle it and to sweep away the anomaly. (Hear, hear.) 


Then there was the condition of the agricultural 
labourer— 


He knew he was treading on tender ground, and if he 
atated that the English agricultural labourer was still 
ill-paid, ill-used, ill-taught, he dared say he should be 
accused—but perhaps they would not fly at such low 
game as him—of advocating the gratuitous distribution 
of the lands of the rich. (Cheers and laughter. A voice: 
Mr. Cobden settled that question.) He was afraid it was 
not settled yet. (Hear, hear.) He had been looking 
into some blue-books with regard to the state of the 
agricultural labourer, and he found, notwithstanding the 
improvement that had taken place, that the wages in 
1861 in some of the counties averaged as low as 8s. to 
10s. a-week. (‘*Shame.”) No man could look at the 
men in that condition, at the houses in which they lived, 
aud the labour they had to perform, and then go into 
France, Germany, and Italy, and see the peasant pro- 
prietors there, without acknowledging that they were 
vastly better off than they were in this country. He did 
not say they should put them in ging! the same posi- 
tion as those peasant proprietors, but he said this, that 
inasmuch as the owners of land were the men who had 


Had we nothing to do in our own island? and, going 
beyond, was there not before us the duty of forming a 
real union, a real federation of all our colonies through- 
out the world?—for he did not wish to see that union 
dissolved, but desired to see a constitutional alliance of 
friendship between England and her colonies. It would 
require good management, talent, and the exercise of 
sound statesmanship to bring about that. And what 
had we undertaken in India? There never was a coun- 
try which undertook such a task as that,—of governing 
and training 150 or 200 millions of fellow-countrymen. 
He had some hope that we were becoming more worthy 
of this responsibility, and the appointment of Sir John 
Lawrence as governor showed that the Government was 
alive to it. 

Mr. Forster then discussed our policy in China and 
Japan, and criticised the apologies of Lord C. Paget 
and Mr. Layard for the bombardment of Kagosima, 
an act of which he, as an Englishman, was almost 
ashamed to talk. No expression of regret had been 
made for the error which had been e, but Colonel 
Neale, under whose instructions Admiral Kuper had 
acted, was rewarded with the high distinction of 
being created a commander of the Bath. (Shame.) 
At present the Government was on their. defence, 
He was glad the subject was to be brought before 
Parliament, and unless they had a much better 
defence than had yet been heard they deserved cen- 
sure. They deserved it, but he did not believe they 
would get it. Why? 


They would say that with a powerful Tory opposition, 
very nearly as powerful as Ministers, with the indepen- 
dent members feeling strongly, and with certain portions 
of the Tory press even having very honourably and 
straightforwardly expressed their opinions upon it, the 
Government surely would bein danger. This let them 
a little into the secret of the present state of parties. 
The Government was iu no danger, because the Opposi- 
tion conducted their affairs in the House much upon the 
principle upon which our foreign affairs had been con- 
ducted—on the policy of threats held out, but with no 
intention of action. (Hear, hear.) For all practical 
purposes, there was at present no Opposition in the 
House of Commons, because Mr. Disraeli could not rely 
upon his followers, and that they would not support 
him, but would go over to the enemy. Why did they 
fear that? Because it was evident that many of bis 

rty preferred Lord Palmerston, and regarded him as 

tter expressing their opinions than Mr. Disraeli did. 
(Hear, hear.) Aud who were these men upon the Con- 
servative side who preferred the Liberal Prewier to the 
Conservative leader? They were the most conservative 
of the Conservative; they were the remnant of the old 
Protection party—estimable men such as Mr. Newdegate 
and Mr. Bentinck, for whose sincerity he had the 
greatest possible esteem. These were the class of men 
who preferred Lord Palmerston to Mr. Disraeli, and 
who would keep the Premier in power to prevent Mr. 
Disraeli obtaining it. (Hear, hear.) Well, now, what 
was the result of this? Why, the result of their having 
a Liberal Ministry thus kept in by Conservative help 
was, that they had a Ministry—he regretted to have to 
say it, but it was true—in a great measure under false 
eolours—(Hear, hear)—Liberal in profession, but Con- 
s2rvative in action. (Hear, hear.) What was meant 
by a Whig Ministry kept in by Tory 1 15 ? and no 
one denied that that was the case. Why, it meant 
simply this—a Tory Ministry under a Whig name, with- 
out the check and without the pressure of a Whig 


isgrace to them that the labourers should be in that 
condition—(Hear, hear)—that in this, the most prosperous 
of all countries, they should be so much poorer and worse 
off than in other countries. (Applause.) Although 
he did not intend to aim at putting them in the same 
position as the French peasant proprietors, still they 
ought to be better off than they were. (Hear, hear.) 
What was far more important than giving them land 
was to give them good wages, which they could save and 
invest in land if they thought fit. (Hear, hear.) Our 
laws interfered with that. He believed there were laws 
which interfered with free trade in labour and free 
trade in land, and those two things affected the agricul- 
tural labourer much to his disadvantage. If the question 
were not too long for discussion at that meeting, he 
thought he could show how the law of settlement greatly 
interfered with free trade in labour, and tended to keep 
the agricultural labourer badly paid, prevented surplus 
labour from flowing to other parts where there was work 
to be had, and tempted their employers to crowd them 
together in houses ill-fitted for them, and at a great dis- 
tance from their work. (Hear, hear.) Then as to the 
laws which affected the possession of land, he could not 
conceive how anybody could say there was any injustice, 
any invasion of the privileges of the aristocracy or of any 
class, in saying that there was no reason why land should 
be treated in a different way from other property. (Hear, 
bear.) Land-owning was a business, was more and more 
every day becoming a business, and if their mills were 
compelled to be handed down and worked by their chil- 
dren or others, whether they were fit for the business, or 
had money to work them, or wished to work them, it 
would lead to ruin, and it was not right that land should 
be in that position, leading it to be ill-managed, and re- 
sulting in the inadequate remuneration of the labourers. 
(Applause. ) 

As to taxation, he thought the poor paid more than 
their share. Certaiuly persons of small incomes 


paid much more heavily than those with large, and 


for years, ay, for-centuries, governed England, it was a 
ai 


— 


— 


very little hope of any change for the better with - 


out representative reform, and if they could 
that, the others would be obtained with comparative 
ease, 


At the present moment the Government was adminia- 
tered by men of large property. The old Reform Bill 
took the Government in some measure out of the hands 
of the aristocracy, and admitted the mercantile class to 
a share in it, and it also made the Government more 
‘accessible to public opinion than it was before. (Hear, 
hear.) It would not require anything like the same 
agitation or convalsion to carry the measure now as it 
did before the ing of the old Reform Bill. (Hear. 
hear.) Still, the power was in the hands of men of 
large property and iufluence, men who could command 
votes, ey were not Dissenters, and therefore did not 
feel that interest in the question of the Church · rates; 
they were not Roman Catholics, and therefore did not 
feel the anomaly of the Irish Church system; they 
were not opposed to the income and property tax, th 
were not men whom indirect taxation affected, te 
looked with favour upon the argument of makin 
— moral by taxing them; they had possession 

nd, and were willing to keep the laws which fenced 
round that land so that it could not be taken from them. 
(Hear, hear.) Mr. Forster proceeded to say that singe 
the compe | of the last Reform Bill there had occurred 
nothing which might be used as an argument against 
the further extension of the franchise, and spoke in high 
terms of the patience, endurance, peacefulness, willing- 
ness to submit to the most terrible misfortunes, shown 
by the operatives of Lancashire during the sad cotton 
crisis, and which he said formed one of the most power- 
ful arguments in favour of the fitness of the Working 
classes for an extended and a very considerable share in 
the government of the country. (Applause.) He was 
sure they might succeed in obtaining tt if they were in 
earnest about it; but there was a stro opposition, for 
which they must be prepared. When they did succeed, 
it would be found that no institution in the country 
would suffer. Of this he was quite sure, that if our 
beloved Queen lived to give her sanction to another 
Reform Bill—which he trusted she would—(Hear, 
hear)—the result would be that her throne would be 
deeper seated than it now was upon the affections of a 
loyal people—(Hear, hear) — whose * would be 
even greater than now, because more equally diffused, 
and be based upon, as hitherto, but still more strongly, 
the principles of freedom and of order, and because it 
would be based upon the concord and sympathy of all 
classes. (Loud cheers.) 


After Mr. Forster’s address was concluded, several 
questions were put to the hon. gentleman, and 
answered apparently to the satisfaction of the 
audience. On the motion of Mr, Ald. Godwin, 
seconded by Mr. Ald. Kenion, a vote of confidence 
in Mr. Forster was unanimously and heartily passed, 


MR. MASSEY AND HIS CONSTITUENTS. 


Mr. Massey addressed a meeting of his constituents 
in Salford on Friday night. The hon. gentleman 
spoke chiefly on questions of foreign policy. He 
did not believe that the American Union oould be ro- 
established ; hesympathised with the Poles, but was 
of opinion that they were unequal to the contest 
upon which they had entered; and with regard to 
the quarrel between Denmark and Germany, he 
could not see that it was the duty of England to 
interfere either on one side or the other, unless, 
indeed, ov the outbreak of a war, fresh complications 
rendered a policy of non-intervention on our part 
impossible. All that we and our coadjators had 
done was to recognise the title of the present King 
of Denma:k to be also Duke of the Dachies; the 
had not guaranteed to maintain that title, aud they | 
were under no obligation whatever to assist him by 
military means. If these obscure provinces preferred 
to be ruled by petty princes of their own, though he 
thought petty princes were a grea’ nuisance, instead 
of uniting their fortunes with their brave and hearty 
neighbours, and so constituting a powerful and 
respectable monarchy, that was their affair. He 
certainly thought they would do better if they 
| would join Denmark. Unfortunately that question 
was complicated with the whole question of German 
independence, and it seemed that all the people of 
Germany were toa man on the side of the Holsteiners, 
and against the King of Denmark. The difficulty 
we had to encounter was that the great. German 
Powers might find themselves impelied by public 
opinion into a war for the protectién’of the indepen- 
dence of Schleswig and Holetein, aod that those 
great Powers being so engaged might drag the other 
power into the contest. (Cheers, and a voice 
**How?”) He would tell them. They had heard 
that it was a favourite object of French policy to 
advance the frontier of France to the Rhine, If it 
were not for that old and cherished policy of France, 
which this unfortunate complication seemed to offer 
an opportunity of carrying into effect, England 
might be content to regard with indifference the 
quarrels of the two obscure provinces. That was 
the danger we had to encounter, and it was against 
it that the skill and caution of our ralers had to 
protect us. Austria and Prussia, as representing 
the great German people, might be forced into war ; 
and other Powers having views of ambition might 
make it a pretext for breakiog the poace of Europe. 
and soinvolving us in that question. ( Hear, hear.” 
‘There is no reason for involving us.“) He agreed 
with that remark; and if we were involved, we 
should expect those who involved us to give a satis- 
factory proof that war was inevitable. He did not 
expect any such catastrophe. He believed the 
determination of this country and its government 
would be to maintain peace; and he believed that 
that determination would have its effect on those 
who, for purposes of their own, desired to disturb 
that peace. 

In answer to questions, Mr, Massey stated that 


Opposition. (Hear, hear.) It meant that they had for 


the anomaly ought to be remedied, But ho had 


ho would vote for the first reading of the Permissive 
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province bone of 
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if should break out— Holstein being already 
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by the German corps 
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There can be little doubt that the 
to themselves, would have resisted this 
the war would, in that case, in all probability 
commenced. It is generally believed that 
was made at the instance of land, in 
reserve the peace of Europe. However 
that may be, there Gan be no question that the surrender 
of these poste—for the Danes have both evacuated 
Rendsburg and, as before stated, destroyed the tote du- 

reer seriously im the value 
of defences in rear. With Rendsburg, Germany 
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has not only gained a débouché by which to throw her 


Danes, 


— ho Schleswig, but has seoured an inter- 
late base, which will greatly tate further opera- 
The people of the two Duchies have many charac- 
teristics common to Englishmen. 


— 1 of that portion of the country which is under 
y-bui 
of their owners, con- 
0 


dence and int 

however concerned he m g 

} „ his individual freedom has been little inter- 

foes wi Devoted to tural pursuits, the in- 

0 thelr e e sula are hardy and robust 
eir 


frames, primitive in their habits, true and 
hovest in their Sele. Removed from the influences 


which have moulded the character of the ordinary 


German, the Schleswig-Holsteiner stands on a higher. 


and, provided he is allowed to preserve his 


Augustenburg may unseat his present Sovereign. 
country is flat, and there are few rivers—they 
most empty themselves into the German 
. tracts of land lie waste. In certain 
vered with ashort heather, studded 
and marshes, ani intersected by 
the peat has been extracted, 


a due northerly direction to 
Flensburg. 


order to understand the defensive position now 
d by the Danes we must beg the reader to follow 


be borne in mind, that the one t advan- 
by Denmark in the impending struggle is, 


commands the seas which wash her peninsular 
It is clear, that in order to secure their 


ould they lived 


to admit of conn 
full extent. But most 
in its course 


Thus a very sim 
their aid pl 
N en and barring the course of the stream 
at Fred t, the waters of the Treene are forced back, 
and flood the whole of the intervening country as far as 
Hollingstadt. Here the high ground which commands 
the town of Schleswig commences, and along this, which 
extends for about four miles eastward to the Schlei, the 
Danes have established a chain of earthworks, whic 
for general skill and perfection of detail, must co 

the aduiiration of all who have seen them. This, then, 
is the celebrated position known as the Dannewirke. 
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The disconnected ences of the old wall, following 
the same line of heig bears silent testimony to the 
antiquity of the e which is now about to be 
renewed, and equally denotes that the importance of the 
position was fully ap ted in the earliest times by 
the rude warriors of the North. 
It is obvious! i te to 1 the —1 ol b 
tion upon e Danes have expended so muc 
ell. tiboat, and money. This much is certain, that 
the unusually severe weather now prevailing in the 
nsula offers every advantage to the attacking force. 
or this reason, it is probable that the Germans will 
make every effort to commit their Governments to 
energetic action, with a view to commence a winter 
ca „ Should they succeed in this, and, in spite 
of the protest of our Foreign Office, cross the Eider at 
once, there can be little doubt as to the result of the 
first phase of the cam Deprived of their 
im t on the er, in face of a nu- 


posts 

santo... e ual to two and a-half 
to one at 2 EN defences of their line 
impaired by the frost, the Danes will be compelled to 
relinquish their hold on Southern Schles and retire 
to positions already prepared in the north of the Duchy. 
On the other Should they be able to weather the 
climatic influences of the next few weeks, consid 
the nature of r we have described, the - 
known oo and tenacity of its defenders, the loyal 
spirit and ability of their officers, and, lastly, the naval 
superiority 80 advantageous in warfare, we 
may look forward to an obstinate and well-sustained 

tance, though two millions of Danes are here pitted 
against forty millions of Germans. . 

The special correspondent of thé Star at Hambur 
gives the following useful information as to the dive 
sion of the population of Schleswig :— j 
As the preponderance of the German race 

Schleswig, the Germans appear to take a more favour- 
able view of their own side of the question than the 
facts warrant. Bunsen and others e out that there 
are not more than 100,000 Schleswigers of Danish ex- 
traction, all residing in the north of the Duchy and 
chiefly living in the country, and devoted to agricultural 
pursuits. This estimate is, however, far too small. 
Other authors allow the Danish population in Schleswig 
to amount to 170,000. Besides these, there are 30,000 
Frisians, living in the strip of country running along 
the west coast of Schleswig and known as Friesland. 
As there are but 400,000 people in Schleswig, there 
remains therefore but 200,000 of German extraction, 
occupying the whole of South Schleswig, and forming 
the majority of the town e throughout the 
Duchy. On the question of nationality, thereforé, the 
Danes have quite as good a case to show in regard to 
Schleswig as the Germans. From all I hear, the 
majority of the German Schleswigers go with the Hol- 
steiners in their political views on the present crisis. 
Still, not a few of them, and the whole of the Danish 
population, are favourable to the Danish connection. 
A division of the Duchy according to nationality is, 
owing to the mixture of the two races, beset with diffi- 
culty almost amounting to impossibility. The Eider 
and the Schlei, which separate Schleswig from Holstein, 
and which, in conjunction with the contemplated 
system of works of inundation and fortification, known 
as the Dannewirke, form the only natural territorial 
line of division ; and the only difficulty lies in the fact 
that, north of this line, a couple of hundred thousand 
Germans happen to live. 
Some additional statistical information is given rela- 
tive to the three Duchies, viz., Holstein, ig, 
and Lauenburg. 


The total area of the three Duchies does not amount 
to as much as 7,500 English square miles. Of these 
Holstein covers about 3,600; Schleswig, 3,400; Lauen- 
— only 420 square miles. Holstein is the richest as 
well in population (544,419) as in agriculture and com- 
merce. It also the largest towns and the 
greatest number of them. Altona has 45,524 inhabi- 


7.500; Neuminster, 7,000; Elmshorn, 6,700; an 

Glückstadt, 6,000; all according to the last census of 

1860. In Schleswig, with a total population of 409,907, 

the chief towns are gg with 20,000 inhabitants ; 
000 


the most populous town, might appear to be naturall 
the E. Holstein; but Kiel only about one-third 
ite size, has al German move- 
ment in the Dachies and of hostility to Denmark. It is 
a 3 and its fine situation on an arm of the 
Baltio, its university, among other causes, have 
made it the favourite residence of the élite of the 
moneyed and titled aristocracy of the country. 


EXECUTION OF THE MURDERER WRIGHT. 


Yesterday morning Samuel Wright, who was con- 
victed at the Past session of the Central Criminal 
Court for the marder of Maria Green on the mornin 
of Sunday, the 13th December, in a house in whic 
together in the Waterloo-road, was 
executed in front of Horsemonger-lane Gaol. Much 
sympathy has been evinced in favour of the convict 
in various quarters, and 1 on the 7th of 
January the visiting jastices of Horsemonger - lane 


- | Gaol presented a memorial to Sir George Grey, ex- 


ressing their = that had all the facts been 

own on his a verdict of manslaughter would 
have been returned instead of that of murder. The 
appeal was unsu ul, as were also those of 
certain medical men and of several public meetings 
which have recently been held in Lambeth and 
Southwark. 

At an early hour on Monday evening a consider- 
able number of persons congregated in front of the 
gaol, but they were of the lowest class, who disre- 
garded appeals which were extensively circulated, 
that people would stay away from the execution, 
There seems to have been some fear of a scene, 
as 600 picked policemen, mostly of the reserves of 
the different divisions, under Superintendents Bran- 
ford, Gibbs, Payne, White, Gernon, and Bray, were 


stationed on the ground; but, as it turned out, there 


4 


| was no occasion for this strong force, as compara. 
tively few persons were present at the time appointed 
for the execution, and those who were there were 
perfectly deoorous in their conduct, The houses 
opposite to the gaol, whioh, when the Mannings, the 
ey murderer, and Youngman were hanged, 
were crowded with people who had paid heavily for 
their seats, were yesterday to all appearance tenant- 
less, and in most of them the blinds were drawn 
down. Not a seat was let in a single one of the 
houses, and during the time of the execution the 
ublic-houses were closed. In the vast open space 
in front of the gaol there were not more than 1,500 
persons present. ‘ a 

Up to the last moment an impression prevailed 
amongst the concourse of people that a reprieve would 
come; and accordingly, when at nine o'clock the 
sheriffs and the executioner, followed by the convict, 
ap on the scaffold, a general feeling of disap- 

tment was expressed in a low deep murmur. 
right bowed to the crowd two or three times, and 
while he was doing so Oalcraft slipped the cap over 
his face and drew the bolt. The unhappy man fell 
and died after a very short struggle. In twoor three 
minutes after this a loud yell of execration broke from 
the - crowd, accompanied by re cries of 
Murder.“ This demonstration did not long con- 
‘tinue, and the people moved quietly away without 
staying to witness the ceremony of cutting down, 
which took place at ten o’clock. ; 

Since his conviction Wright has been much de. 
pressed, and has persisted in the statement that he 
never intended to kill the woman, and that he was 
defending himself from her violence when the fatal 
wound was given. He walked quietly to the scaffold 
yesterday morning, evidently convinced that there 
was no chance of his life being spared. 

The following document was extensively circulated 
amongst the crowd :— 

Men of London, will you participate in the blood of 
the unfortunate Wright, by sanctioning his death by 
your presence at the scaffold? Working men and 
women, go not near the avenging scene.; but demon- 
strate to your Government with the di of Euglisb- 
men, your abhorrence, by avoiding this execution. Men 
of Southwark, close your houses and shops—persuade 
— friends and neighbours to stay away from the 

oody scene. 


The memorial, praying for a reprieve of Wright, 
was on Monday presented at the Home Office by a 
deputation, consisting of Mr. Doulton and some 
others, who were followed by a procession of more 
than 200 working men. But the efforts of the memo- 
rialists proved fruitless. 
The decision come to by Sir George Grey was re- 
ported by Mr. Murphy to the members of the com- 
mittee who got up the memorial in his favour, at 
their sitting oa Monday, at the Lambeth Baths, By 
them it was made known to the large meeting of 
working men waiting to hear the result. Imme- 
diately afterwards Mr. Murphy, deputed by the 
meeting, left by the 1.30 train for Windsor, to 
{ memorialise the Queen. He had an interview with 
Sir Charles Phipps, who, after reading the memorial, 
stated that her Majesty, although deeply regrettin 
the position of the unfortunate man Wright, a 
not, constitutionally, interfere with the decision 
come to by Sir George Grey. He could therefore 
bold out no hope of any commutation of his sentence. 
Mr. Murphy then left the Castle. In the meantime 
a meeting been convened by the committee at 
the Lambeth Baths to hear the result. The doors 
were opened at six o'clock, and in a few minutes the 
building waa densely filled by about 3,000 people, 
and long before seven o'clock, the appointed time of 
commencing, the thoroughfares of the New-cat, the 
Marsh, and the Westminster-bridge-road were ren- 
dered im ble by the immense crowds which had 
. a 

n The Rev. Robert Spears took the chair at seven 
o'clock, and announced that Mr. Murphy's mission 
to her Majesty had failed. (Shame.) One more 
effort must be made. A memorial must be diawn 
up, which would be taken to Sir George Grey that 
evening, pointing out to him the strong public feel- 
ing against the execution of Wright, and praying, if 
not for a reprieve, at least for a respite, (Hear.) 
While this suggestion was being discussed Mr. 
Murphy ente d the building, and was received with 
immense cheering. He detailed the particulars of 
his visit to Windsor. His narrative was received 
with shouts of indignation and loud ories of 
„Shame!“ In accordance with his motion, a depu - 
tation, consisting of Mr. F. Doulton, M.P., Mr. 
Hill, a member of the Lambeth Vestry, and Mr. 
Applegarth, a working man, left with the memorial 
to Sir George Grey. On making their appearance 
outside the Baths in the Westminster-road the 
were received by the assembled thonsands wit 
great cheering and wishes for their success. During 
the absence of the deputation the meeting was 
addressed by several working men, all expressing 
the opinion, in which the meeting cordially concurred, 


a if Wright was executed a judicial murder would 
8 


place, 

the return of the deputation, a few minutes 

before eleven o’:lock, Mr. Murphy reported the 
resyit. He said they first proceeded to the private 
dence of Sir George Grey, and having sent in a 
note stating their business, Sir George Grey appointed 
to meet them at the Home Office, where the confer- 
ence lasted for three-quarters of an hour. He, how- 
ever, was inflexible in his determination tocarry out 
the sentence. He said his sympathy was with the 
object of the deputation, but he could not override 
the law. He had decided upon the case of Townley 
according to law, and his decision with respect to 
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Wright was based on the same principle. The law 
must therefore take its course, Mr. Murphy then 
gat down deeply affected. | 

Mr. DouLrod, M. P., said he deeply regretted the 
course pursued by Sir George Grey. It would do 
much to sow ill-will between clasces, 

A collection was then made for the two children of 
Wright, and the meeting separated with every 
symptom of sorrow and indignation. 

The following bill, bordered with deep mourning, 
was circulated at the meeting: 


A solemn protest against the execution of Wright. 
Men and women of London, abstain from witnessing this 
sad spectacle of injustice. Let Calcraft and Co. do their 
work at this time with none but the eye of Heaven to 
look upon their crime. Let all window shutters be up, 
and dow blinds be down, for an hour on Tuesday 
morning in Southwark. 


THE CASE OF GEORGE VICTOR TOWNLEY 


— — 


The respite of Townley, the murderer of 
Miss Goodwin, and the conduct of certain Derby 
agistrates in the matter, was the subject of 
discussion at the Quarter Sessions on Tuesday. It 
was alleged that the justices who formed the com- 
thission which had certified to Townley’s insanity 
had all previously formed and expressed an opinion 
on the subject, and it was shown that the two 
medical men who assisted at the inquiry were both 
biassed in favour of the theory that the culprit was 
mad, The court agreed to a remonstranoe 
addressed to the Home Secretary, which consisted 
of a statement of facts drawn up by those dissatisfied 
at the respite of Townley, and praying for an 
inquiry into the circumstances under which it was 
A very strong feeling against the decision 
of the Home Secretary was manifested, and Mr. 
Crompton, who introduced the matter to the court, 
said As for Townley, money has saved him.” Mr. 
Nesfield gave it as his opinion that if Townley were 
let off, then Thorleyjwas judicially murdered. The 
remonstrance was signed by forty magistrates out of 
119 in the county. 

In reply to this address, Sir-George Grey explains 
how he came to respite Townley, and, enclosing a 
copy of the correspondence with the Lunacy Com- 
missioners, says :— 

The magistrates will learn from this correspondence 
that it was in consequence of information conveyed to 
the Secretary of State by the learned judge before whom 
the prisoner was tried, that, in his opinion, a further 
inquiry as to the sanity of the prisoner was necessary, 
that the Lunacy Commissioners were requested by the 
Secretary of State to undertake the inquiry. Sir George 
Grey feels that it was impossible to refuse an inquiry 
so recommended by the judge, and he is not aware that, 
under the circumstances of the case, he could have 
entrusted the inquiry to more able or responsible 
persons, or to persons likely to conduct it with greater 
impartiality and freedom from any preconceived opinion 
or doubtful theories. The Commissioners’ report is 
among the papers which will be sent you with the least 
possible delay, but the Secretary of State was not called 
upon to decide on that report alone whether the sentence 
of the law ought to be executed or not, because at the 
same time that he received it he received also a certifi- 
cate, dated December 27, signed by three justices of the 

ace (one for the county and two for the borough of 
Perdy⸗ and two medical men, stating, in the terme 
required by law, that they had examined and 
inquired into the mental state of the prisoner, and 
certifying that he was insane. This was followed 
by a certificate to the same effect, dated the 29th of 
December, and signed by two justices of the peace for 
the county of Derby (one of them being the same who 
had signed the former certificate), and the same two 
medical men. Copies of these certificates are also amon 
the papers which will be sent to you. Upon these certi- 
ficates from four justices of the peace and two medical 
practitioners the prisoner, in accordance with the con- 
struction which has been fs ge A aay on the section 
of the act before mentioned, was ordered to be removed 
to Bethlehem Hospital, the capital sentence being respited, 
but not commuted. 

In reference to the charge of favouring a convict 
who had influential friends, Sir George Grey refers 
to the case of Clark, who was convicted of murder in 
1862, and who, though he was poor, and had none 
but poor friends, was dealt with in the same way as 
Townley, and is now in a lunatic asylum. 

On Monday Townley was removed from Derby 
Gaol to St. George’s-in-tbe-Fields Criminal Lunatic 
Asylum, London. 5 


— — 


EXxcurTION aT LIVERPOOL.—On Saturday, at noon, 
Luke Charles, formerly a policeman, who was sentenced 
to death at the last assizes for the murder of his wife 
by throwing her into the Manchester, Bolton, and 
Bury Canal, was executed. The particulars of the case 
have already been published. Since his condemnation 
fruitless efforts were made to have the condemned man 
respited. The condemned maintained his composure 
perfectly, even when his application for a reprieve was 
refused. Whether from the coldness of the weather, 
or lack of interest, the attendance of spectators on 
Saturday was limited. They were of the usual roughest 
class, and amused themselves by practical jokes and 
skating on the pits. Several tract distributors mixed 
among the crowd. Shortly before noon the officials 
made their appearance on the scaffold, and was soon 
followed by Charles, accompanied by the Rev. Mr. 
Gibson, the governor, and Calcraft. He was pale, but 
composed. It was noticed that he kept his eyes shut 
from the time of making his appearance on the acaffold. 
His only exclamations were, “ Jesus, have mercy on 
me!” Mary, pray for me!” The usual prepara- 
tions having been made by Oalcraft, the bolt was 
drawn, and the unhappy man disappeared from view 
behind the screen. He made no confession. 


Court, Official, and Personal Retws. 


ACCOUCHEMENT OF THE PRINCESS OF 
WALES. 


The Princess of Wales was confined of a healthy 
prince at two minutes before nine p.m. on Friday. 
The first bulletin announcing the happy event was 
signed by Drs. Sieveking and Brown; subsequent 
ones by Drs. Farre and Sieveking. The latest 
balletins give the most favourable account of her 
W Highness and the infant Prince. 

e accouchement of the Princess of Wales appears 
to have taken place unexpectedly. On the morning 
of Friday, she went to Virginia Water to witness 
the game of hockey on the ice, the Prince of Wales 
being one of the party engaged in the game. Here 
her Royal Highness seems greatly to have enjoyed 
herself, and drove about in a sleigh. She returned 


to Frogmore late in the afternoon, and gave birth to | p 


a son before nine o’clock in the evening. Lord 
Granville was the only Cabinet Minister present at 
the birth of the Prince, and his presence was owing 
to the fact of his dining with the Prince of Wales on 
Friday. Everyone about the Princess was taken by 
surprise, and none of the ordinary preparations for 
so interesting and important an event had been 
made. 

The Queen, accompanied by the Princess Helena 
and the Princess Beatrice, arrived at Windsor on 
Saturday, at noon, and immediately drove to Frog- 
more House, and remained with the Princess of 
Wales until a late hour in the evening. On 
Sunday and Monday the Queen’s visit was repeated. 
_ The following bulletin was issued yesterday morn- 
ing :— 

FROGMORE, Jan. 12, 10.30 a.m. 

Her ‘Royal Highness the Princess of Wales has — 
1 good night, and is progressing as favourably as 

asible. 

Perhe infant Prince continues quite well. 
ARTHUR F ARRI, M. D. 
N E. H. StEVEKING, M. D. 

The inquiries at the town residence of the Prince 
of Wales as\to the health of his consort and the 
young Prince have been very numerous for the last 
few days. 


The Queen has given 40l. and the Princess of 
Wales 101. towards the Dublin Society for Promoting 
the Employment of Women, and have become 

tronesses of the same. In London Miss Faithfull 

as opened a bookseller’s and stationer’s business in 
Princes-etreet, Hanover-square, with a special view 


of educating and sending out girls as trained assis- 


tants in any occupation\which will be found agree- 
able to intelligent young women of the middle 
classes. 

Atthe meeting of the Privy Council on Thursday, 
it was decided that Parliament shall meet for the 
„ dispatch of business on the 4th of February. 

Professor Max Miiller had the honour of deliver- 
ing two lectures last week at Osborne before her 
Majesty and the Royal family on the ‘‘ Science of 
Language.” 

A general election (says the Leeds Mercury), 
appears to be anticipated either during the session or 
at its close. 

Viscount and Viscountess Palmerston are expected 
at Cambridge House in a few days from Broadlands, 
where they have been entertaining a succession of 
visitors. His lordship, who has been suffering from 
an attack of gout, is now much better. g 

His Excellency Count Pasolini has left London 
for Paris. \ 

An order in council extending the powers of Con- 
suls-General in Japan, and enabling them to restrict 
the entrance of British ships into ports or waters 
belonging to the Tycoon and of Japan in case of 
their presence being likely to endanger peaceful 
relations, has been gazetted. : 

It is stated at Chatham that on the return of the 
Channel Fleet, the vessels composing the squadron 
will assemble at Spithead, and afterwards proceed to 
one of the eastern ports, where they will await 
further definite orders. It is probable that tho 
ships will rendezvous in the Downs. 

There is some talk of Lord Wodehouse succeeding 
the Duke of Newcastle at the Colonial Office. 

Mr. Newdegate, M.P., was thrown out of a gi 
near Leamin a few evenings ago, but he sustain 
no serious injury. ; 

It is reported that Lord Dufferin will be the new 
Knight of St. Patrick, in the room of the late Lord 
Charlemont. 

The Queen, having consideration for the distress 
which might exist among the poor of London in con- 
sequence of the late severe weather, has, with her 
Majesty's usual benevolence and forethought, for- 
warded a munificent donation of 1001. to the funds 
of the Association for the Relief of Destitution in 
the metropolis. 

Mr. Justice Shee entered the Court of Queen’s 
Bench on Monday morning, the whole of the judges 
and counsel standing and bowing to the learned 
judge. The oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and 
also the declaration of abjuration (specially framed, 
by insertion of the words, ‘I swear that it is not an 
article of my religious belief”), and also the oath 
that he would do no act by virtue of his office of 
judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench to weaken or 
subvert the Protestant religion as by law established, 
were administered by Mr. Norton, one of the 
masters of the court. The learned judge havin 
subscribed the roll, shook hands with the Lord Chie 
Justice and Mr. Jastice Crompton, and, having 


Pato und Police. 


JUDGMENT IN THE ALEXANDRA CasSE.—On Monday 
judgment was given in the Court of Exchequer on 
the case of the alleged Confederate oruiser Alex- 
andra, argued at such great length in November last, 
The Lord Chief Baron (after going over the leading 
features in the past proceedings) reviewed the argu- 
ments of the Attorney-General on the last occasion: 
In his (the Chief Baron’s) opinion, the ment of 
the Attorney General was neither in with 
the letter or the spirit of the Foreign Enlistment 
Act. Contrasting the observations of the learned 
gentleman with hie words ‘‘in another place,” the 
Lord Chief Baron held that his deductions were 
unsound, The interpretation of the act must be con- 
sistent, and what it permits be in harmony with 
what it forbids, and 2 ships for war or other 
was not forbidden unless they were 
equipped, fitted out, and furnished for warlike pur- 
poses under the 7th section, and that ought to be so 
construed as would protect a most important part of 
one of the indus pursuits of the British nation. 
The act was not to prevent ships being built in the 
ports of this country for one or both of the two 
countries with whom the nation were not at war, and 
e0 cripple the commerce of the people, but to 
vent the ports of the British empire being made — 
tile ports, and warlike equipments being sent 
forth, The learned judge referred to the words 
of Mr. Justice Thompson, as applicable to the 
citizens of the United States, which gave full latitude 
to the building of ships for all pur whether 
warlike or otherwise, provided those who so built 
took no part in any warlike purposes to which the 
25 might be app ied ; and the meaning of the act 
of Parliament under review did no more to protect 
the citizens of the United States than it did those of 
Great Britain; and the act was sufficient, and would 
justify the building of ships so far, and no further. 
There had been no such equipping, fitting out, and 
furnishing as was contemplated by the statute ; and, 
in his opinion, the verdict was right, and the rule 
for a new trial must therefore be di Baron 
Bramwell concurred. Baron Channell thought there 
had been not so much a misdirection by the learned 
judge who tried the case but rather an inadequate 
direction, and he dissented from his learned 
brethren on the bench who had given their judg- 
ment. He considered that the 7th section, if 
taken in connection with the other clauses, as would 
be fair and equitable, became quite sufficient, with- 
out referring to decisions in the American courts, to 
enable the court to decide questions that had been 
raised under the information before them. His lord · 


the act of Parliament, which, in his opinion, justified 
the application made on behalf of the Crown, and in 
„* the rule for a new trial ought to be 
made absolute on the ground of the inadequate 
direction of the learned judge at the trial. Berea 
Pigott gave his judgment that the rule for a new 
trial should be made absolate, agreeing with Baron 
Channell ; and, according to the invariable tice 
when the judges are divided in opinion, the rule 
for a new trial was discharged. 

FAIR CHARACTERS TO SERVANTS, —A lady named 
Howard was rather smartly punished by Mr. Knox, 
the Marylebone magistrate, on W y, for 
what we fear is by no means a rare offence. A y 
woman in London, named Wingate, wrote to the 
lady, living (in the village she come from in 
Somersetshire, telling her that as her husband was 
about to go to Dublin she wished to go into service, 
and asking the lady to be good enough to give her 
a character. The lady, in an excess of Pal tc : 
complied, and vouched for the young woman’s 
honesty, cleanliness, and general conduct. 
With such a character she got a situation, where she 
soon showed herself in her true colours as a thief. 
The lady was 7 up on the charge of giving a 
false character, and though it was plain she had no 
other motive than to serve a humble neighbour, 
whose real character she did not know, the magis- 
trate said it was an offence he could not pass over, 


| and fined her 201. 


ALLEGED DESECRATION OF THE DEAD IN TOTTEN- 
HAM-COURT-ROAD CHAPEL BURIAL-GROUND, — On 
Wednesday, at the weekly meeting of the repre- 
sentative vestry of St. Pancras, Mr. Churchwarden 
Taylor in the chair, a report from the Sani 
Committee was presented, containing a letter w 
had been received from the Home — * Sir 
George Grey, in reference to the recent alleged 
desecration of the dead in the burial - ground 
attached to Whitfield’s Chapel, Tottenham · oourt 
road. It appeared that the works directed to 
be done in the burial-ground by the order of her 
Majesty in Council of the ]1th January, 1859, had 
not been performed ; that in accordance with the 
intent of such order the Home Secretary proposed 
issuing a further order under the provisions of the 
22nd Vic., cap. i, sec. 1, but before doing so he 
desired to be informed whether the authorities of 
St. Pancras were willing to undertake that all the 
ground that had been excavated should be covered 


least, and to undertake in connection with its surface 
the maintenance of the growing vegetation. The 
report recommended that the vestry should notify 
to the Secretary of State their willingness to under- 
take what he proposed, providing the Secretary of 
State gave an indemnity to the churchwardens, 
Mr. J. R. Collins moved the adoption of the report, 


bowed to the judges and the bar, he retired from 
the court. He took his seat on the bench yesterday. 


but an amendment was moved to leave out the pro- 
posal as to the indemnity, and this was carried, 


ship elaborately reviewed the words and meaning ol 
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FROUDES ELIZABETH.“ 


Mr. Froude has found a theme worthy of him- 
‘self, and it is no flattery to say that his historic 
nius makes him fully equal to his great theme. 


he reign of Elizabeth is not untruly styled by 


Professor the heroic period of our his- 
¢ory. The more „indeed, we come to look 
into some of the de of the story, the less 
hall we find to excite our admiration, and the 
more shall we wonder at’ the great results often 
achieved by the agency of those whose characters 
were the most commonplace, whose principles 
were marked by — and vacillation, 
aud who often resorted to expedients the most 
questionable in morality, and, a8 the event 
proved, the most contrary to souad policy. Still, 
the greatness of the crisis through which Eng- 
land then passed ; the fearful perils by which she 
was beset aud the marvellous way in which she 


emerged, not only with safety, but even with in- b 


ereased glory and prestige from them all; the 

iousness of the interests that were at stake, 
and the gallantry with which they were defended, 
all serve to stamp the character of heroic great- 
mess on the struggles of that period. We may 
Often be disgusted at the wretched state-craft in 
‘which the chief actors loved to indulge, and 
mourn that they sullied the nobility of their 
ause by a duplicity worthy only of the dark and 
subtle policy of Jesuit intriguers. But there 
were generous and manly deeds done by others 
sometimes of less distinguished name, that con- 
stitute the real glory of the age, and were the 
true secret of 
erowned the labours of the friends of Pro- 
bestantism and liberty. 

Mr. Froude has spared no effort to obtain a 
thorough knowledge of the men and events of 
the period, and has employed the rich and varied 
resources of his singularly fascinating style to 

resent the whole with vividness and force before 
is readers. He has searched diligently into 
the archives of our own and other nations, and 
has exhumed from their musty records forgotten 
incidents which often serve to give an entirely 
new complexion to the picture which he is draw- 
ing. He unites in a remarkable degree the 
qualities of the painstaking chronicler with the 
more brilliant ones of the historic artist. He 
dives into ancient documents with all the 
diligence of the most devoted antiquarian—he 
ao Ug wlpemnd with the keen insight into 
tives, the practical sagacity, and the generous 
consideration of a large-hearted philosopher—he 
describes the acts and the actors with that life- 
fike reality, that thorough sympathy with every- 
ching that is noble and true, and that genuine 
— which are characteristic of the poet. No 
oubt the book has its faults, though they are far 
from being so conspicuous in the present as in 
the earlier volumes of the history. The writer 
here has no such paradoxes to maintain as those 
with which he startled the world in bis por- 
traiture of Henry the Eighth. His view of 
Elizabeth may seem to many to do her but scant 
justice, and to bear some traces of the feeling 
cherished towards her unhappy mother, but it is 
not open to the exceptions taken to the attempt 
of her historian to convert her father into a 
hero. There is at least some foundation for the 
censures pronounced upon her, though we may 
sometimes think them too strong and not 
sufficiently qualified by a recollection of the cir- 
cumstances in which she was placed. Perhaps, 
too, we might object to the estimate formed of 
men of strong religious conviction and purpose, 
whom in truth the author does not seem very 
competent to understand. Still we greatly admire 
the book, and especially for the absence of every- 
thing like a straining after effect. The language 
frequently rises to the trueste loquence, but it is 
always an an that grows naturally out of 
the subject. The delineations of character are 
graphic and telling, but they are generally mere 
outlines, the filling up of which is left to the 
facts as they develope themselves in the course of 
the story. Some of the brief touches by which 
characters are thus presented are remarkably 
happy. Thus Mary Stuart’s is “a nature like 
„ the panther’s, merciless and beautiful.” Both- 
well, proud, insolent, and daring, is thus de- 
scri as returning from the French Court to 
Mary Stuart: —“ When he came back to her out 
“of that polished atmosphere of devilry, she 
found his fierce northern nature varnished with 
“ a thin coatingof Parisianculture, saturated with 
“ Parisian — and the Earl himself with the 
“ single virtue of devotion to his mistress, as be- 
‘‘ fore he had been devoted to her mother.” 
How pithily and yet how justly is the influence 
of Rizzio (or Ritzio, as Mr. Froude will have it), 
the “dark and dangerous Italian,” over his in- 
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e success which ultimately | 


fatiated mistress set forth, and, in fact, what a 
new colouring given to his character and her re- 
lations to him. Like Chatelar, he was an ac- 
“ complished musician; he poothed her hours of 
“ solitude with love songs, and he had the grate- 
“ ful tastes with which she pen re to amuse 
“her leisure. He had glided gradually into her 
“ more serious confidence, as she discovered he 
had the genius of his countryinen for intrigue 
“ and that his hatred for the Reformers rivalle 
“ her own in its intensity.” Darnley is“ a child 
who has drifted from the shore in a tiny plea- 
% sure-boat, his sails puffed out with vanity,” a 
“ weak idiot, “soft as the clay with which he was 
“made,” with a “weak, selfish, and sensual 
“ nature,” known to be a “ fool and coward by his 
6e associates, but with depths of imbecility and 
“e baseness which they had not fathomed.” Mary 
of Guise, the queen mother, was“ cultivated, as the 
te times went, in worldly knowledge, steeped from 
“ her childhood in political intrigue, and bold as 
‘ she was dexterous.“ Whole pages might be 
written, but they could not give a more faithful 
icture of the weak and infamous Leicester than 
is contained in the following striking sentences: 
“Ik the Queen had a man’s nature, Dudley hada 
“woman's. Without courage, without talent, 
“ without virtue, he was the handsome, soft, 
te polished, and attentive minion of the Court.” 
he character of Elizabeth herself always has 

been, and probably always will be, a subject of 
historic controversy. r. Froude does not fear 
to expose the faults which often served to hide 
the nobler qualities of her nature, which con- 
tinually crossed her policy and hindered its 
success, which frequently brought her to the 
verge of ruin that was averted only by the errors 
of her foes, and which have left stains on her 
memory to which her enemies are always ready 
to point. She had a constitutional irresolution 
which continually paralysed her hand at the ve 
time when promptitude in action was demanded. 
There was an economy, sometimes approaching to 
parsimony, that ever restrained her from enter- 
prises which both high honour and sound policy 
would have counselled her to undertake and 
prosecute with vigour. Worst of all, she was 
frequently possessed by what Mr. Froude justly 
calls a spirit of tricky imbecility, which led her 
frequently to practise a course of deception 
which could impose on no one, and which served 
to alienate the allies whose loyal attachment 
alone could enable her successfully to defy the 

owerful forces against which she had to contend. 
These are points which are continually coming 
out in the course of the narrative. We must not 
forget, however, the extenuating circumstances 
that may be pleaded in her favour. Her posi- 
tion, especially during the first eight years of her 
reign—with which alone these two volumes deal, 
—was one of fearful danger and insecurity. 
She had foes on every side, and her only hope 
was to play them off against each other, to 
awaken the jealousy of the Spaniard against the 
Frenchman, and of the Catholics in her own realm 
against both. There was a powerful Catholic 
element in her own population (Mr. Froude 
appears to us to exaggerate its number when he 
speaks of it as coastitutin 
population), which always looked with favour upon 
the claims of her great rival, and whose passive dis- 
approbation might at any moment develope into 
more active hostility. Her Scotch friends were, 
after all, but reeds, on which, if she attempted to 
lean, she soon found them break in her hands, 
Even Murray, the noblest of them all, com- 
mitted the grand mistake of advising his sister 
not to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, unless 
she could obtain the recognition of her right-of 
succession to the English throne, a measure 
which would have been fatal both to. Elizabeth 
and to himself. Nor must we forget her devoted 
attachment to Robert Dudley. Unwise we may 
deem it to the very verge of insanity, but it was 
unquestionably real. ith equal wisdom and 
generosity does Professor Kingsley write on this 
point in Macmillan’s Magazine for this month, 
„The key to Elizabeth’s strange conduct during 
“these early years seems to be, over and above 
“her debt and poverty, and her pardonable 
“ignorance that her true safety lay in putting 
herself at the head of the Reformed party, this 
“very simple and human fact—that she was 
‘honestly and deeply in love with a man who 
‘had been the friend of her ycuth and the com- 
„ panion of her dangers—that she felt she must 
“not marry him, while, woman-like, she could 
“not give up the hope.” 


These two rival Queens both suffered from 
their misplaced love. Perhaps the affection of 
Mary Stuart for Bothwell is not as inexplicable 
as that of Elizabeth for Leicester, s Mr, 
Froude truly says, Her own nature was alto- 
“gether higher than Bothwell's; yet courage, 
“strength, and a readiness to face danger and 
“dare crime for their sakes attract some women 
„more than intellect, however keen, or grace 
“ however refined.” But in this Elizabeth had 
the superiority, that while Mary suffered her love 


two-thirds of the 


to become a wild passion, which hurried her into 
sin that in its ultimate consequences brought 
utter ruin on herself and her cause, her rival, 
after a long and painful struggle, conquered her 
self, and sacrificed her inclination at the shrine 
of that en * she owed to the people 
and to liberty. e great distinction between 
these two women is pointed out by Mr. Froude 
with singular discrimination. Elizabeth forgot 
‘the woman iu the Queen, and after her first 
ic mortification about Leicester, preserved little 
“ of her sex but its caprices. Mary Stuart, when 
‘under the spell of an absorbing inclination, 
“eould fling her crown into the dust, and be 
‘woman all.“ And in another place :—“ Eliza- 
“beth could feel like a man an unselfish interest 
“in a great cause; Mary Stuart was ever her 
“own centre of hope, fear, or interest; she 
“though of nothing, cared for nothing, except as 
‘linked with the gratification of some ambition, 
“some desire, some humour of her own, an 
te thus Elizabeth was able to overcomé tenipta: 
tions before which Mary fell.” 

Our authors view of Mary Stuatt is not 
coloured with the faintest tinge of that senti- 
mental tenderness with which she has so often 
been judged and by which the real facts of the 
case have been perverted. He is content to let 
the evidence speak for itself, and does not suffer 
pity for her melancholy fate to blind him to the 
— character of a life spent in restless and un- 
scrupulous intrigue, and governed by the one 
grand passion of deadly hate to Protestantism 
and freedom. The helpless young widow, whose 
desolation and weakness ought to have excited 
the kindliest feelings of her English cousin and 
rival, becomes, when thus fairly represented, à 
crafty conspirator against Elizabeth's life and 
throne, whose descent, religion, relative con- 
nections, and personal abilities made her a most 
dangerous foe. Randolph, describing her at the 
time of her first coming to Scotland, says, 
‘ Whatever policy is in all the chief and best 
“ practised heads in France, whatever craft, false- 
“ hood, or deceit, is in all the subtle brains of 
“Scotland, is either fresh in this woman’s memory 
‘or she can fette it with a wet finger.“ Her 
resolution was equal to any emergency; her am- 
bition never faltered in its purpose, or scrupled 
at the means necessary to attain its ends; her 
energy at once surprised her friends and cun- 
founded her foes. She could flatter and lie with 
unblushing effrontery, employing all her charms 
to lure her victim, and when she had him in her 
power striking with unpitying severity. She 
could, on the other hand, display martial ardour 
that might put to shame her boldest followers, 
and mh the world by the celerity with 
which she could gather an army and strike terror 
into the ranks of her adversaries. One great 
advantage she had over her rival, had she known 
how to employ it. She was a blind devotee of 
Popery ; while Elizabeth never was a Protestant 
in the true sense of the term, and was only 
driven by circumstances to assume the position 
she did in regard to it. This was one 
cause of her vacillation and consequent 
weakness, and in this Mary Stuart had the 
superiority which must always belong to strong 
conviction and fixed principle. One thing she 
lacked, and that lack caused her ruin. She had 
no power of self-restraint. Hence the impatience 
that could not wait the course of events which 
were working in her favour—hence the biting 
sarcasm with which she roused the anger of 
Elizabeth when the policy of conciliation would 
better have suited her interests—hence her 
foolish intimacy with Rizzio—and hence, worst of 
all, her self-abandonment to Bothwell and 
murder of Darnley. Mr. Froude’s description of 
the last fearful tragedy is very effective, and is 
one of the most telling es in volumes which 
are full of vigorous and yet chaste and polished 
writing. Occasionally, indeed, some readers may 
think it rather dull reading where they have to 
wade through some Spanish despatches or legal 
documents, which the author wisely suffers to tell 
their own tale; but even were these more 
numerous, they would be amply compensated by 
the beauty of the narrative into which they are 
woven. This portion of Mr. Froude’s work 
will certainly add to the high fame he has already 
won. It shows more power of dealing with his 
materials and eliciting from them the real truth. 
There are many opinions advanced in which we 
do not fully coiucide, but we wish to bear our 
testimony to the great value of a work which 
12 to tell the story of those times with a 
ullness, an impartiality, and a dramatic skill 
with which it has never been told before, 


— 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The claims of the monthlies on our space are very 
considerable, and while We desire to do justice to all, if 
any seem neglected, let it be understood that it is of 
their new features and newly-commenced portions, of 
their serial contents that we feel chiefly bound to make 
report in entering on a new year. | 


In taking up the Cornhii’, we will do honour to a 
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painter - poet. Mr. J. Noel Paton,—whose work on 
canvas has long been the admiration and delight of 
lovers of art. To the names of Mr. Woolner, and Mr. 
Bell Scott, which occur at the moment, let us add his, 
as that of one who has cultivated the power of writing 
noble verse, while perfecting himself in the painter’s 
mode of expressing poetical conceptions. ‘* Ulysses in 
„ Ogygia” proceeds from one to whom the favours of 
Calliope have not been denied. A few lines shall justify 
our praise. | 


** So long ago! It seems as many lives 
Had waxéd and waned, since, bending to our oars, 
And singing to our singing sails, we swept 
From high Aétos, down the echoing gulf 
Towards the sunrise; while from many affane 
Rose the white smoke of sacrificial fires, 
And the wild wail of women—for they knew 
We should return no more. Long years have past, 
Long, weary years. Yet still, when daylight fades, 
And Hesper from the purple heaven looks down, 
And the dim wave moans on the shadowy shore, — 
From out the awful darkness of the woods, 
From out the silence of the twilight air, 
In unforgotten accents fond and low, 
The voices of the dead seem calling me; 
And through the mist of slowly gathering tears 
The faces of the loved revisit me— 
Thine, my Penelope, and his, our child, 
Our fair Telemachus—wearing the dear home smiles 
They wore of old, ere yet the Atreides came, 
Breathing of Eris, to our peaceful shores, 
And our bold hearts blazed up in quenchless fire, 
And irrepressible lust of glorious war.“ 


So the great Odysseus mourns— 


- . » ‘°* A wanderer, growing old 
And full of bitter knowledge, best unknown ” : 


—until he bears divine Calypso call,) 
Singing the low sweet song he made for her”; 
—and answers,— 


** Cease, cease, Divine One, in my yearning ear 
Another song is echoing: one more meet 
For me to hearken. Out beneath the stars— 
The old companions of my wanderings— 
Far out at sea, amid the deepening dark, 
The winds are shouting ; as a gathering host 
Shouts on the eve of battle; and the gulls— 
Lovers of tempest and mine ancient friends 
Flit, dive, and scream, and call me by my name; 
While the long surge rolls white upon the shore, 
And my heart tells me that the hour draws nigh.” 


The illustration by himself which accompanies Mr. 
Paton’s poem has great power, but does not satisfy us. 
An article on Publishers before the Art of Printing“ 
points out that the rarity and costliness of books in the 
Middle Ages has led to some popular misunderstanding 
of what was the condition of literature and the activity 
of the publishing world in ancient Rome: and from its 
few fact-crowded and interesting pages we are glad to 
make the following extract :— 


„That the Roman populace was not shut out from 
literature, and even newspapers, by the want of a 
es is certain, What their newspapers may 

ve contained, I do not know; but Tacitus telle us 
that in the provinces, and even in the camp, these 
papers were read with great activity, every one being 
anxious to hear what Thraseas had not done—as in ou 
day they are to hear what Louis Napoleon has said, or 
has not said. The existence of several well-known pub- 
lishers proves the activity of tho book-trade. Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus speaks of the ‘thousands of writers’ 
on the single subject of the early Roman history; and 
although there is of course hyperbole in his phrase of 
puploy MMA, yet even as an hyperbole it indicates a 
large number. And there is no exaggeration, but a 
statement meant to be precise, in the notice of the two 
thousand copies of the pseudo-Sibylline books which 
Augustus confiscated in Rome alone. Here, also, is a 
fact which ints in the same direction: Pliny 
laughingly writes to a friend that Regulus has taken 
into his head to weep ostentatiously for the loss of his 
son; and no one weeps like him—Jluget et nemo. He 
sets sculptors and painters to work, and composes an 
oration which he is not content with publicly reciting in 
Rome, but must enrich the provinces with a thousand 
copies of it—in exemplaria transcriptum mille.” There 
is one important source of demand which must not be 
overlooked, I mean for school-books. When Juvenal 
says that the ‘ verses which the boy has just conned over 
on his bench he stands up to repeat,’ it is clear that the 
Roman boys had their lesson-books, which they thumbed, 
tore, and lost, as their descendants have done. And it is 
worthy of remark, that in the Roman schools the popular 
_ poets were studied; nay, Persius tells us that it was 

the ambition of poets to be read in schools; and Nero, 
in whom literary vanity, as we know, was intense, gave 
express orders that his verses should be given to the 
boys. But perhaps the strongest indication of this 
activity is seen in the fact that the library formed an 
essential part of every house; which is very far from 
true of houses of our own day, even among the eas 
- « « « The prices tell a similar tale. If 
books had been costly, they nitst have been rare; if 
they had not been cheap, they could not have been 
common, Thus, on the one hand, the evidence which 
proves that books must have been abundant, proves that 
they must have been cheap ; and on the other, the evi- 
dence, scanty as itis, but decisive, which proves that 
books were cheap, points to their abundance. A learned 
Frenchman, who has investigated this point of price, 
comes to the conclusion that the prices were lower than 
those in our own day. Let us hear what Martial says. 
The first book of his Epigrams was to be bought, he tells 
us, for five denarii (nearly three shillings) elegantly 
bound ; but in a cheaper binding for the people it cost 
six to ten sestertii (a shilling to one-and-eightpence). 
His thirteenth book of Epigrams was sold for four 
sestertii (about eightpence); and he says that half that 
rice would leave a fair profit. The reader 
oubtless jumps to the conclusion that books were cheap 
in those days, athe authors were not paid. But the 
reader is rash, and in his rashness wrong. Authors were 
paid. I do not assert, nor insinuate, that they ever 
received the sums which our magnificent bibliopoles pay 
celebrated authors—sums the very mention of whi 


would, a few years ago, have flattered the attics of Grub- 
street to madness. Horace never got a guinea a line for 
his odes; nor did Petronius receive sixteen thousand 
ounds for his romance. Livy was not so well paid as 
acaulay. But the Roman authors were paid, neverthe- 
less, and were paid sums greater than were usually 
received long after the invention of printing.” 
An article on g“ Sermons,“ contains some things that 
all preachers may profitably think about, if they have 
candid minds, and are simply in earnest to fulfil their 
calling. But it is in many things unjust. The writer 
can hardly know the better pulpit of the Nonconformist 
bodies—though he has written things that are sadly true 
of them also, as to both the mediocre and the sensational 
sermon: but certainly there is a large proportion of 
preachers of good culture, of simple and unaffected 
manner, and of powers of expression that would be most 
admiringly noticed were they used in any other profes- 
“ gion,“ of whom it is as far as possible from being true, 
that, as extempore preachers, they are necessarily in- 
volved in personal display,” and are as much of actors 
tg any on the stage.” But the writer has a seriousness 
worthy of his theme, and gives good counsel. He knows 
what a sermon ought to be : 

„ 6, . Amersage, delivered by a man who believes, 
in all devout humility, that his utmost honour is to be 
such a messenger; who, in his noblest inspiration, never 
forgets that he is only a messenger, the mouthpiece of 
the Divine Spirit; . a discourse, having one clear 
idea running through it, of which its text should be the 
exponent and illustration. the outpouring of 
the preacher’s honest heart; . . [and] intellectual 
dignity of style it should have—neither common oollo- 
quialisms, nor slipshod expressions ; but a certain solemn 


musical flow, which springs naturally out of the high 
peauty of the subject—that, and no more, —the simplest 
sentences, terse and succinct, the fewest illustrations, 
the most careful avoidance of all claptrap appeals to the 


sentiment, fancy, or emotion of the audience.” 

Capital articles on Yorkshire”; on ‘‘ Shylock in Lon- 
‘¢ don ”—experiences among the money-lenders ; and on 
% Parliamentary Committees,” would furnish pleasant 
quotations had we space. The three tales that have 


been “going” the last few months are continued— 


Cousin Phillis” growing in sentimental interest, bu 
not equalling its first descriptions of the minister's 
house and farm-life. 

In Fraser we have an able paper on The Highway 
‘Sof Nations,” which bears on the commendation of our 
Government for acts and implied resolves that proclaim 
a firm determination to remain rigorously neutral in the 
unhappy American contest. ‘‘ Criticism and the Gospel 
History“ is in the spirit of the recent articles on semi- 
theological subjects by which Fraser has become distin- 
guished to ourselves as the representative of a false 
liberalism and an unconfessed scepticism. The whole 
article may be judged of from this brief passage :— 

The truth of the Gospel history is now more widely 
doubted in Europe than at any time since the conversion 
of Constantine. Every thinking person who has been 
brought up a Christian and desires to remain a Christian, 

et who knows anything of what is passing in the world, 

s looking to be told on what evidence the New Testa- 
ment claims to be received. The state of opinion proves 
of itself that the arguments hitherto offered produce no 
conviction. Every other miraculous history is dis- 
credited as legend, however exalted the authority on 
which it seems to be rested. We crave to have good 
reason shown us for maintaining still the one great ex- 
ception.” 

We do not at all regret that the theologians and Biblical 
critics are challenged to such discussions; though we 
take exception to the insinuation of evidently foregone 
conclusions on such subjects under the cover of the 
general literary character of Fraser. The Poetry of 
„the Eighteenth Century opposes some of the popular 
opinions concerning that poetic era, and is altogether in- 
dependent and vigorous. ‘‘ Japan” is an able vindication 
of what we think the right view of that question, Mr. 
Boyd’s essay on Ugly Ducks, or Thoughts on some 
‘‘ Misplaced Men,” is but a tepid affair, with little of the 
interest of his early papers in this periodical. Does he 
look approvingly on his theologico-ecclesiastical col- 
leagues of the last few months in its pages? A sweet, 
thoughtful, and heart-moving lyric is Far Away.” 

Blackwood continues the Chronicles of Carling- 
‘6 ford”—with the curate in sad complications as to 
Rosa Ellsworthy, and Tony Butler”—full of know- 
ledge of life, and written with great spirit. Next to 
these the most amusing paper is on Winchester Col- 
„lege and Commoners,” which, besides real historical 
information, contains some good anecdote,—of which 
one piece, the summary account of a rebellion and a 
barring-out, may be a golden apple to some story-writer 
for boys who has knowledge enough to fill up the out- 
lines. Sir E. B. Lytton contributes a singularly well- 
conceived and clever verse-dialogue between The 
„Mind and the Body,”—which are represented as hav- 
ing their differences and rancorous strifes notwithstand- 
ing their companionship,— till the Mind resolves to 
depart from its ‘‘ incarnation of gout and lumbago,” and 
the news goes forth The Great Man is dead!” But 
even after death the Mind has to endure the intense 
mortification of seeing the honours done to its old 
enemy, the Body; and to wonder at the stupidity of 
then, who, desiring to commemorate the mind’s achieve- 
ments, make a marble image of the vile tormentor from 
which it had suffered so much, 


— Hark! they talk of a statue !—of what? not of me? 
Can they think that my likeness in marble can be!” 


A Letter from Poland: No. IV.“ gives an example 
of the means of pacification which Russia has adopted : 
It would seem that the danger to which, probably, 


General Kreuter alluded, and which we had to fear in 


‘travelling through the country, consisted in the chance of 


meeting with armed bands o 2 invested by the 
Russian Government with the functions of police, which 
—1 exercise much to the benefit of their own pockets 
and the detriment of peaceable wayfarers. While all the 
landed proprietary of the provinces are Poles, the peasan- 
try are for the most part Ruthenian, who have ho sym- 
pathy with the movement; and who, although\ by no 
means attached to the Russian Government, have been 
easily bribed by the latter, by the prospect of plunder, to 
side with it. It is only due to the peasantry to say that 
in many instances they have resisted every temptation, 
and remained faithful to their masters. One of our mo- 
tives for visiting the country just at this period was a 
desire to be present at some of the sales of sequestered 
property, which were taking. place daily. These sales 
were expressly arranged for the benefit of the peasantry ; 
one of my friends, for instance, who is a Galician as w 
as a Volhynian proprietor, was called upon to pay to the 
Russian Government a sum equal to 8, OOO. for the sup- 
ression of the rebellion. As he has carefully abstained 
rom taking part in the movement, the amount of this tax 
in itself was sufficiently onerous ; but lest heshould be in 
a condition to procure that sum at short notice, he was 
only allowed three days to raise it; and as he was not 
resident in Volhynia, it was manifestly impossible for him 
tomake the necessary arrangements, In default of prompt 
payment, the live stock of the proprietor is put up to 
auction among the ts, who are thus enabled to 
purchase their master’s horses at a shilling a piece ; and 
merino sheep have been known to sell for as little as 
three-halfpence each. In other words, the peasantry 
receive a — of their master's stock, while he is de- 
rived of the means of getting in his crop or working his 
and, and is still obliged to pay the difference between 
the trifling amount which his property has realised, and 
the sum originally demanded by the Government. It 
would seem, however, from late accounts, that the 
ntry are becoming unmanageable and independent 
u their bearing towards the Government which has thus 
spoiled them, aud complain of being ob) to pay to 
the Government the tar a to the — ma 
in compensation for the w was y his, 
and has by a recent arrangement been transferred to the 
peasant. Having paid only a nominal sum for their 
cattle, they now want to get the land for nothing as well; 
and it is some consolation to the proprietor, who has 
been robbed of both, to see the thieves fall out. The 
sition of a 22 gentleman in these provinces is in 
act becoming intolerable; not allowed to leave the 
country, he is constantly subjected to the suspicion of 
the Government while he remains in it, and too often 
finds himself at last an unwilling occupant of a dismal . 
cell, or one of a melancholy cortége on its way to Siberia, 
Those who were fortunate enough to procure rts 
at the commencement of the movement have fled the 
country; those who were left were in most instances 
arrested, so that scarcely a property remains tenanted. 
Any who have been disoreet or lucky enough to be left 
at liberty have been called upon, on the one hand by the 
Russian, and on the other, by the Polish N 
Government, to pay heavy contributions. In both 
instances the payment is compulsory, while the constant 
presence of armed bands of disorderly peasants, or of 
Cossacks, renders daily life unsafe, One 1 ; 
who has been most fortunately circumstanced through. 
out in comparison with many of bis compatriots, assured 
me that the movement had already been a clear loas to 
him of 25,0002. ; and that, in the event of its 
through another year, he would be a sufferer to a 
greater amount,” 


A closing article on The European Crisis” is not a 
very important one; but, after surveying all the 
threatening elements in the present state of Europe, 
gives prominence to the Dano-Germanic question ; 
points out that the Germans may easily fall into a trap; 
and asks, ** Would not a war with Germany in defence 
‘* of Denmark, with Italy and Sweden for allies, and 
„England favourable to the cause, be just such an 
„opportunity as the Emperor of the French is waiting 
for? If Russia can be kept off by friendly overtures, 
„and by the task of pacifying Poland—such a game 
„ might be neatly played by Napoleon, and the Rhine 
„ frontier won with less risk than by any other way.“ 
Macmillan does not begin a new volume with the 
new year; but its new year’s number is distinguished 
by a review of Mr. Froude’s new volumes, from the pen 
6f Professor Kingsley—a large-minded, noble-hearted 


review it is, doing justice to Mr. Froude, but also 


showing that his representation of the character of 
Queen Elizabeth does not give sufficient prominence to 
excuses for early faults which he himself admits, and 
that he indulges so much in his subtle power of unweaving 
the tangled skein of human motives, that he somewhat 
confuses his reader, and, against his own sound dictum 
that the least subtle explanations of human things are 
usually the most true,” attempts explanations which 
are unsatisfactory for their very inventiveness and pro- 
fundity. As a true Protestant Englishman Mr, Kingsley 
urges, that we never lose an opportunity of reminding 
‘‘ our fellow-countrymen, and especially the young, that 
they must . . remember that the cause which 
Elizabeth (with whatever weaknesses and inconsis- 
* tencies) espoused, was the cause of freedom and of 
‘truth, which has led these realms to glory; the 
„ cause which Mary (with whatever excuses of early 
‘¢ education) espoused, was the cause of tyranny and of 
** lies, which would have led these realms to ruin,”— 
Mr. Maurice has some Christmas Thoughts on Rénan’s 
Life of Jesus,” which commence with the quotation 
of the greater part of Richter’strangely powerful and 
never-to-be-forgotten Vision of a Godless World, from 
the Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces,” and of which 
Mr, Carlyle has a translation in the second volume of 
his Miscellanies. Mr. Maurice says the Frenchman, 
Rénan, has converted this dream into a prophecy; and 
the simple outcome of his biography is, that Jesus is 
made to cry to us, Children, you have no Father!“ 


The strong and lofty feeling, the well-chosen and 
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weighty words, of this brief protest for it is scarcely | 


mare will make a profound impression on those who 


by constitution must judge—es Rénan’s book may most 


fitly be judged—on moral and wxsthetical rather than on 
historical and critical grounds. Professor Oairnes, ro- 


vie Mr. Loring’s work on The Neutral Relations 


" nd and the United States,” recently pub- 
lished at Boston, writes with the knowledge and the 
philosophic mind which made his recent treatise so notice- 
able and influential ; but his neutrality is, if such a thing 


can be, biassed and somewhat extreme. Mr. Masson’s 


** Recollections of Three Cities,” this month have The 
Aberdeen Grammar School—Dr. James Melvin,” for 
their subject; and having heard endless talk from 
enthusiastic Aberdonians about the said Dr. Melvin, we 
have immensely enjoyed this paper—as will those who 
never before heard of him, but can appreciate a really 
individual character and a fine scholar. The oontinua- 
** tions” in this number are all good—Mr. H. Kingsley’s 


tale being in his best vein, and Mr. Trevelyan’s (so 


report says) Indian Letter very brilliant, most amu- 
singly disoursive, and not a little suggestive both by 
thought and manly feeling. 


The Victoria opens with The Queen as Ruler”— a 
just tribute to the good sense, high virtues, and sincere 
love of her country and people, which have marked our 


revered Sovereign throughout her reign. Miss Cobbe’s 


“Day at Adelsburg,“ contains » good deal more than its 
title importe—byt gives the best account of the impres- 
sion produced on the sensitive by those wondrous caverns 
that we have even seen. Mr. Dicey’s Rights and 
% Wrongs of Schleswig- Holstein is very intelligible— 
and one ought to be thankful for it: but his sympathies 
are evidently German, and he does not do justice to all 


the elements of the history and condition of Schleswig, 
as distinct from Holstein, and as related to Denmark. 


We pass by the instalments of the previously commenced 
tributions, 


con ma, that have heen frequently characterised 
by us. We notice The Artist’s Angel,” as a beautiful 
and pathetic lyric; and a sensible article, to be com- 
merided to masters and mistresses, on The Difficultiés 
‘of Domentic 


ehe faults of servants are, in the main, also the faults 
employers. Excessive love of dress is constantly 
forward, and no doubt servants do waste money 
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which is essential to the order and ead 

government of even a small establishment.” 

The Zclectic appears, as was intimated last month, 
with the additional title of ‘‘ Congregational Review.” 
It is almost entirely a review in the proper sense, contain- 
ing well-written notices of the recently-published “‘ Life 
** of Dr. A. Reed; of Mr. Bates's Naturalist on the 
% Amazon ;” of Caxtoniana; of two books, one English, 
one German, on Apocalyptic revelations, which are keenly 
critisised, and in af somewhat off-hand but bright and 
vigorous manner of writing, are decisively condemned; 
and then, of Mr. Raleigh’s sermons—with much admira- 
tion; and of Dr. Buchanan's Argument from Ana- 
* logy.” One paper is itself criticism and argument 

ore distinguishingly than the rest—that on The 
** Broad-Church Theory of the Atonement,” which 


maintains its positions with ability and firmness, but 
without the controversial odium. The paper that calls 


for most remark is ‘‘ The Work and the Wants of Con- 
40 tional Churches.” It affirms that Congrega- 
„ tionalism has reached a period of its history the most 


** momentous and critical ever since it has had an exist- | 


, ence or power,” but that it is also becoming more 
„and more the sheet anchor of hope for the religious 
‘ life of the country.” Inquiring what is its present 


work, and what the wants for its better performance, it 


dwells on the following points : (1) That Congregational- 
ism exists for the assertion of the great principle that the 
Church of Christ is not an eoclesiasticism ; (2) That its 
special mission is to the thoughtful ; (3) On ts relation 
to our citizenship ; (4) The need for a sound and elaborate 
domestic policy :—touching the question of trust-deeds, — 
4c the insistence upon the vitality and strength of the 
4% weekly offering,” while still maintaining ‘‘ pewage ” 
as the backbone of Congregationalism ” !—the organisa- 
tion both of the individual church and of the churches, 
(asking ‘‘ to what extent, with what safety to the best 
10 interests of the freedom of the citizen and freedom of 


, eonscionce, might a modified Presbyterian element be 


Service”—from which we take a few 


introduced amongst us? *) and, finally, the chapel-build- 
ing movement, and the chapel-filling movement that 
should accompany it. On all these points a good deal is 
said that is open to exception, and many Congre- 
gationalists will be disposed to deny the re- 
“ presentative character” which the Eclectic thinks 
it would be “affectation not to admit.” On 
the third point—the relation of Congregationalism 
to citizenship—the writer feels things to be especially 
‘‘ perplexing and critical” ; and opposes ‘‘the policy 
‘recommended by the Liberation Society, though 
respectfully enough acknowledging its claim to ‘‘ the 
4% most serious discussion and thought.” We give our 
opinion of magazine articles frankly in this general 
review of periodicals; but do not profess to enter into 
disoussion on the questions they treat. How far the 
writer of this article really understands the policy he 
opposes, or is capable of representing it, will readily be 
judged by our own readers, when we say that it is 
described as the renunciation of loyalty to Liberal 
‘6 principles as the guide of electors on the hustings, and 
„at the polling-booth, and simply recommends the 
% acting upon the principle of loyalty to Nonconformist 
6% convictions,”—that it is objected that to avow him- 
** self no longer a Liberal, but only a Dissenter, can do 
% nothing to serve us, —that, “reversing the cry of 
% Edward Miall, we (the writer) would say, let us be 
‘loyal to Nonoonformity by loyalty to British prin- 
‘ciples, the principles of freedom and the Con- 
** stitution,”—and that it is hoped that Noncon- 
‘¢ formists will ponder very seriously before they sacrifice 
„ their citizen character, and simply proclaim their vote 
‘¢ for Salem Charel at the polling-booth.” Much of this 
is misconception, and the last is poor caricature. 

The Englishwoman’s Journal is strong in its advocacy 
of the improvement of the social condition of women. 
It treats of Political Economy and Christianity,” and 
maintains that they may walk together in the 
** closest fellowship, the light of wisdom and of tender- 
„ness making the way clear before them”; and of 
Overworked Dressmakers, Female Middle-Class Emigra- 
tion, Woman's Work in the World's Clothing, Female 
„Medicine, o., with a moderate allowance of fiction 
and poetry, and a chapter on House-building with a 
view to feminine comfort and ease in house-management. 
It is a journal always true to its aim. 

The Family Treasury of Sunday Reading, edited by 
the Rev. A. Cameron, has abundance of good matter, 
with a few scraps that we do not much like or think 
healthful. The author of The Chronicles of the 
“*Schinberg-Cotta Family,” which we recently praised 
so warmly, commences an excellent story of the Times 
of Wesley and Whitfield, in the form of a Diary of 
„Mrs. Kitty Trevelyan” ;—and the opening leads us to 
expect a most truthful picture of a great religious era, 
worthy of the great gifts and catholic spirit of the 
writer. Professor Porters Visits to Holy and Historic 
% Places in Palestine” will certainly be all that perfect 
knowledge can make them, and both interesting and 
very valuable. The other articles are varied in character, 
the names of Dr. Huntington, of America, and Mr. 
Arnot, of Edinburgh, being attached to two of them. 
There are some eight pages given to a Children's 
Treasury —a feature that makes the ind oom · 
plete as a family serial for Sundays. There are 1 an 
illustration on steel of Moses in the Bulrushed, after 
Delaroche, and a Panorama of Jerusalem. 

Good Words begins the year in great strength and 
attractiveness. Miss Muloch contributes a paper, in her 
own fine vein, on Meadowside House —or, a Hospital 
for Sick Children ; Mrs. Henry Wood commences promis- 
ingly, and in her best manner and taste, a story called 
** Oswald Cray”; Mr. Gosse gives us the first of a series 
of papers, A Year at the Shore,” and no one is better 
fitted to make such studies interesting and delightful ; 
Dr. C. J. Vaughan sends No. I. of Plain Words on 
Christian Living,” in the simple, effective style of his 
Doncaster sermons, and probably prepared as such ; and 
the Editor appears as the religious teacher of Working 
Men in the Barony Church,” showing that he knows 
well how to present religious truth in the most intel- 
ligible forms, with powerful and persuasive words, and 
with broad and genial feeling. Still there remains the 
first of Mr. Isaac Taylor's Personal Recollections ”— 
sure to be a most attractive series, full of genuine 
interest, and steeped in wisdom and elevated sentiment : 
the present, on The Cornish Coast Sixty Years ago,” 
will excite large expectations amongst the hundreds of 
thousands who read it: and further, there is Sir John 
Herschel on Weather, and Weather Prophets,” and 
Poetry by Dora Greenwell and Jean Ingelow ; and last, 
not least, a keenly oritical and solidly argumentative 
paper, powerfully and brilliantly written, by Professor 
Henry Rogers, On some Reoent Speculations touching 
** the Scientific’A potheosisjof Man ”—a subject on which 
none living could write with the same fitness to produce 
popular impression, and at the same time to satisfy the 
thoughtful and cultivated, as the author of The 
** Eclipse of Faith.“ We have not named all the 
articles; but must not omit to say that Mr. Boyd's 
„Sudden Sweetening of Certain Grapes” is a very 
pleasant paper, much better than his contribntion to 
Fraser this month, and having some of his freshest and 
most heart-truthful feeling. 

Christian Work has again somewhat changed its title 
and form. We hope it may be increasingly welcome and 


that comes to the hand of the earnest and catholic Chris- 
tian labourer. M. de Pressensé’s paper on Paris: its 
4% Workmen and Missions”; aud Mr. Swan’s on Mon- 
‘ golia and its People,” are amongst the most important 
features of the number. We ourselves do not feel 
pleased to see biography and reviews introduced ; but 
perhaps it is needful to co ult the tastes of those whose 
only magazine this may b¢. We again warmly commend 
it to every Christian family. 

Of the Leisure Hour aid Sunday at Home it must at 
present suffice to say that the former, 80 widely and so 
warmly welcomed, begins with spirit The Foster 
„Brothers of Doon,” a tale of the Irish Rebellion, and 
gives ten chapters of what will be an exciting and im- 
pressive revelation, entitled ‘‘ Four Years in the Prisons 
‘at Rome”;—and that the latter, as a magazine for 
Sunday reading, is of great breadth and variety of inte- 
rest, equal to its own very best in former years. The 
coloured illustrations are much above the average in 
merit. 

The Baptist Reporter has passed into the hands of 
Messrs. Heaton and Son, and begins a new series vigo- 
rously, and with promise to realise its editor’s intention, 
‘Sto make it a first-class monthly publication.” The 
opening paper, on The Position and Capabilities of the 
‘‘ Baptist Denomination,” speaks plainly to its members, 
and attaches such importance to the distinctive attitude 
of Baptists, as to see no other course open than that of 
maintaining a separate existence as a body, till it can 
‘¢ be shown that they have exaggerated the value of their 
„principle, or that they can amalgamate with other 
bodies without sacrificing it. One or two things are 
hardly pleasantly said. The inuendo, We did not 
„make much capital out of the Bicentenary year,” 
might be answered easily and rebukefully. We have 
pleasure in calling attention to A Few Words to Reli- 
“ gious Dissenters,” which are in themselves most perti- 
nent and forcible, and indicate to our great satisfaction 
what will be the position of the Reporter on the ques- 
tion of Freedom for Religion. The magazine further 
contains a comprehensive survey of all that can be of 
present interest to members of the denomination, in 
respect of its condition and work at home and abroad. 

The Scottish Congregational has a review of Miss 
Ingelow’s Poems, and a dialogue between Moses and 
Colense on The Congregation of Ierael,” The size of 
the magazine hardly permits the variety of subjects, or 
the fulness of treatment, that would give higher and 
more general interest to its contents. But it has 
served faithfully Congregationalism in Scotland, and 
deserves all possible encouragement. 

Cassel’s Illustrated Family Paper has all its 
customary attractions. Perhaps its fiction is as good as 
its class of readers demands or will patronise, and needs 
to have a certain stamp to which other journals have 
accustomed them. Certainly the Paper gives pure and 
pleasant matter in such way and form as admirably com- 
petes with other periodicals that have been‘ mischievous 
and desolating in their influence. Tales, essays, sketches, 
scientific scraps, poetry, chess problems, pictorial 
puzzles, and other varieties of matter, make up a 
sufficiently enticing bill of fare for the families of the 
people. ü 

Every Bos Magazine keeps the Messrs. Routledge in 
high favour with boys ;—it is healthy, delightful, 
and wise. Mr, Ballantyne’s Freaks on the 
“Fells”; Mr. Bennett’s “Surprising Adventures of 
** Young Munchausen” ; Mr. E. Routledges Real Live 
Hermit; Mr. Dalton’s ‘*‘ Remarkable Travellers, 
“No. I. William Adams”; Mr, Kingston’s ‘‘ Uncle 
** Boz”; Mr. Forrest’s Conjuring,“ with several other 
things that are very good, make up an incomparable 
number of this great favourite; which, with its 
adventure, biography, racy story, fact, fun, and picture, 
becomes something like a small library to a boy in the 
course of a year. We had not seen it for some months; 
but are glad to meet with it again. . 

Two or three monthlies have reached us too late to be 
included in the present notice, 


* 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Ogilvie’s Comprehensive Dictionary; Blackie and Son. 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management; W. H. Allen and 
Co. Dugald Stewart’s Outline of Moral Philosophy; W. 
Allan and Co, Dr. L. Beecher’s Autobiography, Vol. I.; The 
Gentle Life; Hard Cash, 3 Vols.; Sampson Low and Cu. 
Dean Alford's Queen's English; Counsel and Comfort; 
Strahan and CO. Rénan’s Life of Jesus; The Negro's Place 
in Nature; Trübner and Co, Maclaren’s Sermons; Macmillan. 
Dr. Carr’s Vowel System of Shorthand ; Virtue Brothers. Wee 
Willie’s Wish; Katie Campbell’s Protégé; Ronald and 
Albert; Maclaren. The Brown Book; Saunders, Otley, and 
Co. The Two Families; Hatchard and Co. Christian Work 
for Gentle Hands; The Collection Record; Tresidder. Gird- 
lestone’s Appeal to Evangelical Clergymen ; Wm. Hunt and Co. 
Clerical Subscription Debate of June 9, 1863; Phipps. 
Brands Plucked from the Burning; Snow. The Golden Rule; 
F. Pitman. Missions Apostolic and Modern; Hamilton and 
Co. Book of Sacred Song; Seeley and Co. The Children’s 
Party; Pity the Little Ones; S. W. Partridge. The Swiss 
Family Robinson; Simpkin and Co. Spectropia; Griffith and 
Farran. Good Beginnings; Sister’s Dreams; Anderson’s 
Holy Catholic Church; Edmond De Pressensé’s Reply to 
Rénan; Fairhurst’s Chant Book, Third Edition; Elliot 
Stock. Thy Poor Brother; Jarrold and Sons, Colenso on the 
Pentateuch, Part Four; Scriptural Paraphrases; The Grade 
Lesson Book; Longman and Co. F. W. Robertson’s Sermons, 
Fourth Series; Smith, Elder, and Co. Horrors of the Virginian 
Slave-Trade ; Bennett. 


successful, as the most valuable magazine of information 
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Quarterly ; British and Foreign Evangelical ; London; Jour- 


‘nal of Sacred Literature: Meliora: Popular Science. Monthly 


—Our Own Fireside; Christian Observer; Nvangelioal; 
Baptist; Mother's Friend; Child’s Commentator; Teacher's 
Offering; Dr. Cumming’s Life of Our Lord; Ragged School; 
Ohristian Spectator; History of the World, Part II.; The 
Musical Monthly, Part I.; &0., &. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


The members appointed to make inquiries as to an 
appropriate site for the Shakspeare memorial—viz., 
the Duke of Manchester, the Right Hon. William 
Cowper, her 1 * Attorney-General, Sir Joseph 
Paxton, M. P., William Tite, Esq., M. P., and the 
Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of London, have accepted 
the trust. Many of the managers of the metropolitan 
theatres have offered their houses for benefit per- 
formances on behalf of the Shakspeare Fund. 

Messrs. Cramer and Co. are organising a series of 
orchestral concerts, of which Herr Manns is to be the 
conductor. 

It is stated that her Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to express her high appreciation of the 
philanthropic labours of the late Dr. Reed, and has 
ordered a copy of the memoir to be placed in the 
Royal library. The Life” has reached a second 
edition, and there will be simultaneously an Ame- 
rican reprint. 

Mr. Holman Hunt is painting a picture represent- 
ing the scene on London-bridge on the night of the 
illuminations in honour of the arrival of the Princess 
of Wales. The work, which is not large, and will be 
exhibited with other pictures by the artist, contains 


a host of motley incidents. 


Mr. Home, of spiritualist celebrity, has opened a 
studio as a sculptor at Rome, and has only been 
allowed to stay in that city on condition that he 
drops his spiritualist practices. 

A statue of Oliver Goldsmith was inaugurated 
at Dublin on Tuesday at noon. The statue was 
uncovered by the Lord-Lientenant, who pronounced 
a glowing panegyric on Goldsmith. 

Guizot, having completed the six volumes of 
his Memoirs, is said to be about to publish three other 
volumes, entitled, ‘‘ Meditations Réligieuses,” 

The Board of Works are advertising for designs 
from architects for two pew museums, to be erected 
on part of the land, at South Kensington, recently 
purchased by the Government, and used in 1862 for 
the International Exhibition. The Reader has reason 
to believe that the one museum is intended for the 
Natural History Collections, and the other for the 
Patent Museum. 

Mr. Behnes, the sculptor, who has been in much 
trouble from pecuniary difficulties, died laét-qeek in 
Middlesex Hospital. He is said to have possessed 
natural talents sufficient to have raised him to one of 
the highest places in his noble calling. 

THe LATE Mr. THACKERAY.—A correspondent of 
the Manchester Guardian says :—‘‘ Mr. Thackeray’s 
daughters have left London, and are now staying 
with attached friends at the Isle of Wight, close to 
Farneyford, the residence of the Poet Laureate. 
They must have felt deeply the wide and unvarying 
testimony to the 4 as well as the literary emi - 
nende of their father borne on all sides, till it accu- 
mulates into such a mountain of evidence to character 
as bears down and for ever crushes the carping and 
malignant tongues that never spared Thackeray while 
he lived. It may safely besaid of him that no worthy 
object ever applied to him for help and was refused ; 
that no worthy person ever came to know that did 
not love him. The story in which he was engaged 
when prematurely out off was from English history, 
the scene laid in the time of Henry V., if I remember 

ht the author's own account of it. He had long 
itated and planned the story, though he had only 
finished a part of it.” | 

There is to be a new Unitarian periodical, in place of 
the defunct Christian Reformer. The Inquirer says 
ite title will be the Theological Review: a Journal 
of Religious Thought and Life. 

The Director of the Observatory at Bologna an- 
nounces that on the 29th of December last he observed 


n comet between the constellations of Lyra and Her - 


cules. It has the appearance of a nebula concentrated 
round a nucleus with a tail not exceeding thirty 
minutes in length. 

Mr. Holman Hunt’s celebrated picture, “ The Find- 
ing of the Saviour in the Temple,” which was exhi- 
bited three years ago in the German Gallery, is once 
more on view at Messrs. Jennings’ Gallery, 62, Cheap- 
side. 

THe SHaxsPpzaARE Memoriat.—A meeting of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Committee was held on Monday 
afternoon (pursuant to adjournment), at the rooms of 
the Society of Arts, Adelphi. The meeting was again 


largely attended. Mr. G. Godwin occupied the chair. 
Mr. Th 


Martin proposed :— 

That the report read at the last meeting of the com- 
mittee be rejected, and that a special committee be 
appointed to prepare an address to the public, stating 
the objects the committee had in view. 

He did so on the ground that the report had already 
been published, signed by the secretary. Mr. Bell 
seconded the motion. Mr. Hepworth Dixon moved, 
and Mr. Charles Reed seconded, an amendment that 
they pass to the business of the day. The amendment 
was lost by 34 to 33. The resolution for the rejection 
of the report was then carried. Mr, Martin then pro- 
ceeded to move the second resolution, to the effect 
that a special committee should be appointed to pre- 

the draft address ; but on an appeal from the 
Rev. R. Vaughan, withdrew it. Mr. Dixon then de- 
tailed some of the arrangements by which the 
committee intended to celebrate the coming 


| 


tercentenary. Arrangements, ne e lained, 
were being made with the Lord Mayor to oat 2 : 
1 meeting at the Mansion House, over which 
is lordship Was to preside. In the meantime the 
site committee was going on with its labours, and 
would shortly be able to report ; and it was proposed 


‘also to appoint a monument committee. The 300th 


birthday of Shakespeare was to be celebrated in 
London, and the committee was to use its influence 
to obtain a general holiday. There was to be a 
soireé in Westminster Hall, where relics and other 
things associated with Shakspeare were to be exhi- 
bited ; and the lyrical compositions of Shakspeare 
were to be performed in Covent-garden Theatre. 
This was to be the programme on which they were 
to go before the public. It was then agreed, on the 
motion of Dr. Vaughan, that the executive committee 
should name four gentlemen to confer with four gen- 
tlemen to be named at that meeting, jointly to 
prepare an address to the public presenting the 
objects of the movement, The following four gen- 
tlemen were named accordingly by the meeting :— 
Dr. Vaughan, Mr. T. Martin, Mr. Shirley Brooks, 
and Mr. Tom Taylor. Some discussion ensued upon 
the point whether these gentlemen were to be limi 

in their address to the programme detailed by Mr. 
Dixon, or to be allowed a general discretion ; and it 
was ultimately agreed, on the suggestion of Dr. 
Vaughan, that they should be guided by that pro- 
gramme in so far as they should think it desirable. 


Miscellaneous. 


EX£ETER-HALL.—The National Choral Society will 
shortly give a grand performance of Mendelssohn’s 
oratorio, “ Elijah.” Principal vocalists—Madame 
Rudersdorff, Miss Emma Heywood, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
and Mr. Santley. Organist—Mr. John G. Boardman. 
The band and chorus will consist of 700 performers ; 
the whole under the direction of Mr. G. W. Martin. 

LANCASHIRE Distress.—The report of Mr. Far- 
nall, presented on Monday to the Central Relief 
Committee, gives the increase of paupers for the 
seven days Ping the Aud inst. at 2,830,—the 
return including, as usual, the whole of the twenty- 
seven Unions in the cotton-manafacturing districts. 
On the 2nd inst. in these Unions there were alto- 
gether 136,719 recipients of parochial relief. 

LoNDON UNIVERSITY.—The matriculation exami- 
nation for the University of London was commenced 
on Monday in the Civil Court, Leeds Town Hall, 
under the auspices of the West Riding Educational 
Board, and will be continued through the week. 
The university is represented bY the Rev. Philip 
Smith, B.A., as sub-examiner. Twenty-four candi- 
dates have presented themselves for examination, 
coming from Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, Hudders- 
field, Hull, Otley, Scarborough, Tadcaster, Thirsk, 


Wetherby, 2 Manchester, Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton, Bury, Accrington, and Wigan.— 
Leeds Mercury. 


MAIDEN QUARTER SEssions.—At the Epiphany 
Quarter Sessions for Westmoreland, opened at 
Appleby on Monday week, the chairman announced 
the gratifying fact that the calendar was blank. 
There was not a single prisoner for trial. He com- 
plimented the county upon this immunity from crime 
even in the hardest times. At the sessions for Car- 
marthen on Wednesday last, the chairman communi- 
cated to the grand jury the pleasing announcement 
that the calendar did not contain the name of a 
single prisoner for trial, and complimented the 
county on the absence of crime even in the most 
trying times. 

THe *‘Anaura” Gatway MAIL-sTEAMER.—Our 
readers will remember the grounding of the Galway 
mail-steamer Auglia on the Black Rock, iu 2 
Bay, on the 10th of November last, by which, thoug 
fortunately no lives were lost, yet enough of damage 
was sustained by the steamer to bring her case 
within the jurisdiction of a commission appointed 
by the Board of Trade to make inquiry into such 
accidents, The inquiry was commenced on Wednes- 
day, when the officers on board the ship were ex- 
amined, some of whom had only sailed in the Anglia 
for that voyage; but all united in giving Captain 
Prowse, the commander of the steamer, the highest 
character for caution in anticipation of an accident 
and coolness when it arrived. The inquiry closed 
on Thursday, when the court, though blaming 
Captain Prowse somewhat for running into the 
harbour in the night-time, returned him his certiii-’ 
cate. 

Atrackep BY Dods.— Ona Saturday afternoon 
John Simpson, foot-postman between Berwick and 
Foulden, had a narrow .escape from being worried 
by two dogs which attacked him on the turnpike 
between Lamberton-toll and Marshal-meadows. 
Simpson, who has had the misfortune to lose an 
arm, was walking sharply towards Berwick at the 

lace stated, when he met a number of ladies from 
2 who were accompanied by two 
large dogs said to have been brought from the 
Canary Islands, He had a plaid flung over his 
shoulders, and one end of it as it waved behind him 
attracted the dogs’ attention. At first little notice 
was taken of what seemed to be the doge’ playful- 
ness; but soon their ire was aroused, and after 
seizing the plaid they set upon Simpson, and shortly 
he was at their mercy. Having only one hand, he 
could offer but a very feeble resistance, and the 
efforts of the ladies, by calling upon the dogs to in- 
duce them to desist, seemed to add to their ferocity. 
Thus matters went on, Simpson was thrice dragged 
to the ground by the infuriated animals, his clothes 
were torn, and he had sustained five severe bite 
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wounds in various parts of his body, whed fortu- 
nately the noise of the ladies and the dogs brought 
a man who had been cutting sods to the rescue, and 
with a spade the brutes were beaten off, and Simpeou 
was saved from a most horrible mangling, whic. at 
one time seemed inevitable, He was brought ume, 
and has since been under surgical treatment, aud we 
are glad to learn that he is recovering, —Berwick 
Advertiser. 

LorD STANLEY oN Oxro nd MIDDLE-cLass 
EXAMINATIONS.—On Thuraday Lord Stanley dis- 
tribated the prizes at Manchester to the successful 
candidates who had passed the Oxford examinations 
in that city. In afterwards addressing the meeting 
upon the general question of public examinations he 
spoke favourably of the system, and denied that 
they upheld the system of cramming; because, 
although parents who had never themselves been 
educated might be imposed upon, it was impossible 
for the examiners to be deceived, and the teat was 
therefore a fair one. Although uatil the present 
year the number of candidates had gone back rather 
than increased, that was.no proof of failure, and this 
year the numbers had been larger than they ever 
were before, and the number of those having succese- 
fully passed being larger, it showed that previous 
defeats had only stimulated the students to renewed 
exertions, 

OPENING OF THE CHARING-CROsS RaILWay.— 
The sailway from Charing-cross to Loudon · bridge 
was formally opened to the public on Monday. The 
train service was performed throughout the day with 
very admirable punctuality. The trains at present 
are timed to perform the journey between Coaring- 
cross and London-bridge in ten minutes, but it is 
quite obvious they oan do it in much less; and, 
indeed, from London-bridge to Hungerford · bridge the 
journey occupies no more than five minutes. At 
south side of Hungerford-bridge the imperfect oba 
racterof the arrangements in the Charing-croas station 
necessitated many stoppages, The officers at the 
different stations represented that the traffic on 
Monday was guod, and exceeded their expectations ; 
most of the trains were full. The larger number of 
passengers appeared to be to the West end : which 
may be accounted for by the want of facility of acoess 
to Charing-cross, The Blackfriars-road station was 
much less than it may be expected to be here- 
after. The line iteelf elicited from those who 


over it expressions of unqualified admiration. The 
solidity of its construction, and the perfect manner 
in which the rails were laid, formed the theme of 


many observations. The new Hungerford-bridge 
was aleo admired as an admirable piece of engineer- 
ing skill, At present no arrangements a to 
have been effected for * — of South - Western 
passengers or trains to ing · oroaa, though there 
is a promise that South- Western dafle dal be 
carried to Loadon · bridge after the let of February. 
Neither is there any communication between 
Charing-cross line and the Brighton for the passage 
of either Brighton or Orystal Palace traffic. Pas- 
sengers at Charing-cross who may wish to join 
Brighton or Crystal Palace trains at London-bridge 
will have to change carriages. 
UNIvErsiry or Lonpon.—A meeting of the convo- 

cation of the university was held on Thursday in the 

reat hall at Burlington House, for the purpose of 

lling up one of the vacancies in the senate caused 
by the death of Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Bart,, 
and the resignation of Dr. Charles James Foster, 
lately in connection with the Liberation Society, but 
who has just left for New Zealand. The senate 
of the University of London is composed of thirty-six 
fellows,'of whom the Crown directly nominates . 
fourths, but fills up vacancies in the remaining fourth 
by selecting one from a list of three names elected 
toties quoties by convocation. It has hitherto been 
the invariable practice to appoint to the vacant seat 
that one of the three submitted upon whom falls the 
majority of votes. On the present occasion the fol- 
lowing three gentlemen sought the suffi of gon - 
vocation :— Walter Bagehot, M. A., the editor of the 
Economist; Robert Nicholas Fowler, M.A., fellow 
and member of the University College; and Myles 
William Patrick O'Reilly, B. A., M. P. The follow- 
ing was the result of the poll: — Fowler, 256; 
Bagehot, 6] ; Major O'Reilly, 18. Dr. Storrar then 
moved— 

That it bean instruction to the annual committee to take 
advantage of any opportunity which may present itself of 


co-operating with the senate in their efforts to obtain a suit- 
able edifice for the university. 


Mr. John Robson, B. A., seconded the motion, aud 
said he felt quite sure that the annual committee 
would be happy to comply with the recommenda- 
tion. Mr. W. Shaen, the clerk of the convocation, 
said there was at the present moment a scheme be- 
fore Government for ‘the disposal of the land on 
which Burlington House s and if that scheme 
were carried out it would be 2 perilous to 
the university. Unless the members of the university 
continued to press their claims upon Government 
they would soon find themselves in a far worse 
position than now. It was part of the scheme that 
a thoroughfare should be cut between the two wings 
of Burlington House. The scheme entirely ignored 
the necessities of the university, and he was quite 
sure that convocation would be wise in adopting the 
motion, not only on account of the necessities of the 
case, but aleo because there was reason to believe 
that their claims, if properly pushed, might be reoog- 
nised. Several members spoke in support of the 
policy of the resolution, and contended thats the 
university would not have been in its present on- 
dition if it had been treated with ordinary and 
decent consideration by the Government. The 
Scottish, Irish, and English universities had obla ned 


liberal assistance from Government, while the 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Jan. 13, 1864. 


What is that which never asks any questions, but 
| The street · door. 


many answers? 
Wir ens the boots at an hotel be a good Church · 
pendent. 


mop 

Way is the treadmill like a true convert? Because 
ite turning is the resalt of man’s convictibn. 

Why is conscience like the check-string of a 
carriage? Because it is an inward check on the 


outer man, 
tleman was heard to declare 
— as the day was long. 
Rather 7 ately, meh to be 
speaking on the twenty-first , 

A stone obelisk twenty-seven feet high, with a 
white cross at the top, is to mark the resting-place 
of the late Lord Elgin, under a Himalayan oak in 
Dhurmeala Churchyard. 

The lake of Thrasymene, on the border of which 
Hannibal gained one of his greatest victories, is 
about to be dried up by a company, who purpose to 
utilise the land. : 

A joker having received several blows 
with a stick withont showing any resentment, was 
asked how he could saffer such an insult to pass 
without notice. “Pooh!” replied he, I never 
trouble my head with anything that passes behind 
. Ob, father, I’ve just seen the blackest nigger 
that ever was!” said a little urchin, as he came 
raoning into the house. Why, how black was he, 
Ned?” asked papa. Ob, he was as black as black 
can be. Why, father, charcoal would make a white 

e 


— royal family of Prussia is one of th 

t 0 one e 
largest in Earope, — no fewer than fifty-one 
members, inclading the branches of Hohenzollern- 
Hechingen and Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, incorpo- 
—＋ by decree of March 20th, 1850, with the main 


A Just Rxronr.— A preacher of small intellect, 
depending more on the power of sanctimonious long 
faces for = passport through life, than for any impor- 
tant good he could accomplish, rebuked a brother for 
his social fireside, and perhaps some frivolous con- 
versation. ‘‘ Brother,” replied, I keep my non- 
sense for the fireside, while you give yours from the 
pulpit.” ' 

Ovrtovus Pozzix.—A farmer died, of 
Seventeen ploughs and three sons. He left, by his 
will, half of the ploughs to the eldest son ; one-third 
to the second son ; one ninth to the third son. The 
executors were puzzied ; but an adjoining farmer 
undertook to make a division, so that each son should 
have more than he was entitled to by the will. He 
added a plough of his own to the seventeen—makin 

eighteen, Then the firat son had half—nine ; — 
one-third—six; third son one -ninth—t wo. 


gon, 
Thas each son took more than he was entitled to by 
the father’s will; and then the farmer who made the 
division took his own plough back — 

Trr vor Ar. — A young Eoglishman, while at 
Naples, was introduced at an assembly of ove of the 


firat ladies, by a Neapolitan gentleman. While he 

was there, hie snuff-box was stolen from him. The 

next dey, being at another house, he saw a person 

taking snuff out of his box. He ran to bis friend 
“Phere,” said he, that man in blue, with gold 
‘embroidery, is taking snuff out of the box stolen 
from me yesterday. Do you kuow him? Is he not 
@ sharper “ —“ Take care,” said the other, that 
man is of the first quality,”—‘‘ I do not care for his 
quality,” said the Eoglishman, I must have my 
enoff-box again; Til yo and ask him for it.”— 
** Pray,” said bis friend. be quiet, and leave it to 
me to get back your box.” Upon thie assurance the 
Boglichman went away, after inviting his friend to 
dine with him the next day. He accordingly came, 
and as he entered, There,” said he, I have 
brought back your snuff box. Well, how did 
von obtain it?’ ‘* Why,” said the Neapolitan 
nobleman, ‘‘I did not wish to make a noise about it, 
therefore I picked his pocket of it.“ 

PaRENTaGE OF Eminent PERsoNs,—Turner was. 
the son of a barber; Albert Durer, of a goldsmith ; 
Gainsborough, of a clotbier; Barry and Romney, of 
builders; Sir Joshua Reynolds, of a clergyman. 

There is scarcely a trade or a profession but can 
boast of being the cradle of men of unusual attain- 
ments; and in some instances the same branch of 
industry can point to various sons who have excelled 
in most opposite pursuits. Gardeners can point to 
the Tradzscants of one century, and Allan Cun- 
ningham of the next. Butchers may urge that the 
~ materialism of their calling has not precluded them 
from rearing sons of the most imaginative intellects, 
such as Akenside, Defoe, and Kirke White; or of 
the most coosummate political ability, as in the 
example of Thomas Wolsey. It is deemed likely, 
too, that the father of Shakspeare turned , butcher 
when his fortune changed. Doctor Isaac Watts and 
Chatterton were the sons of schoolmasters. Book- 
sellers will rejoice over Dr. Johnson, watchmakers 
over John James Rousseau, shoemakers over Hans 
Obristian Anderssen, than whom no one has written 
more graceful fairy tales for children; hatters will 
deem their annals relieved by the name of W. Collins, 
it. ; chandlers by that of Benjamin Franklin ; 


distillers will think of Wilkes ; s of Isaac 

, the mathematician, and instructor of 
Newton, and of Alexander Pope; jewellers of Francis 
Grose, and the 


anti Sir Samuel Romilly, and 
aaa 


Tas Man witn THE Inow Masx.—This mystery, 
which has the French more than anything 
else, has it is said, been cleared up. A number 
of private letters of Benjamin Franklin, written from 
Paris when he was there as representative of the 
in t colonies, have, it 4 ree just been pub- 


Duke de Richelieu told him, as a pro at 
secret, that the man in the iron mask was an illegiti- 
mate son of the Queen of France (Anne d’Autriche), 
wife of Louis XIII., and of the Duke 2 
born during her separation from the Kings and that 
it was to prevent her shame from being known, and 
from the dread of the trouble it would have occasioned 
in the country, that the wily Oardinal Richelieu had 
the child condemned to confinement, and his 
face covered with a mask of iron. It has always been 
suspected by historians that this mysterious personage 
was the child of Buckingham and Anne; but nothing 
like authentic proof of the fact could be obtained. 

Franklin’s statement is held to set the matter at 
rest, and it is hardly necessary to say it has been 
received with the liveliest interest. 

An ANTIQUARIAN Pozzlx.— Dean Swift had suc- 
cessfully shown how a choice of words and their 
arrangement might make plain English look exceed- 
ingly like Latin. The idea was carried out farther 
by some wicked wit, who, aided by a clever engraver, 
produced, in 1756, a print called The Puzzle, 
jo has never been surpassed in its peculiar 
atyle :— . 


BENE 
A.T.H. TH. ISST 
ONERE. POS. ET 
H. CLAUD, oos TER. TRIP 
k. SELLERO 
F. IMP 
IN. GT. onas. DO 
TH. Hl. 


This curious inscription is hambly dedicated,” says 
its author, to the penetrating geniuses of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Eton, and the learned Society of Anti- 
quaries. The first, fourth, sixth, and three con- 
cluding lines, are particularly happy imitations of a 
Latin inscription. It is, however, a simple English 
epitaph ; the key, published soon afterwards, tells 
us :—‘* The inscription on the stone, without having 
regard to the stops, capital letters, or division of the 
words, easily reads as follows :—‘ Beneath this stone 
reposeth Claud Coster, tripe-seller, of Impington, as 
doth his consort Jane. — 


Births, Marringes, and Deaths. 


BIRTH. 


PENNY.—Jan. 5, at 4, Nugent-villas, Kingsdown, Bristol, the 
wife of Mr, Samuel Penny, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


FORSTER—MAYHEW.—Dec. 25, at St. Nicholas Chapel, 
8 by the Rev. J. Raven, Me. Wm. James Forster, of 

ersey, to Miss Anna E. Mayhew, Ipswich. 

PERCY—KERRY.—Dec, 26, at the Baptist Chapel, Rish- 

» angles, by the Rev. George Harris, Mr. J. H. Peroy, Eye, to 
Mary Anne, second daughter of the late Mr. J. Kerry, of 
Burston, Norfolk. 

HAY WARD—DU [TON,—Dec. 26, at Argyle Chapel, Bath, by 
the Rev. W. H. Dyer, Mr. Joseph Hayward, of Alton, to 
Mies Mary Dutton, of Wotton-under-Edge, : 

GEH—REDDY.—Dec, 26, at the Independent Chapel, Wick- 
war, by the Rev. J. Cort, of Lodge-street Cha Bristol, 
Mr. F. J. Geh, to Miss E. Reddy, daughter of Mr. G. Reddy, 
of Wickwar, 

GREEN—GILL.—Dec. 26, at Old Market Chapel, Bristol, 
Mr. Edward Green, late of Wincanton, to Mary Ann, 
8 daughter of Mr. W. Gill, of Old Market-street, 


CREESE—BAILEY.—Dec. 26, at Arley Chapel, Bristol, b 
the Kev. J. A. Pratt, William Charles, eldest son of Mr. W. 
Creese, of Bedminster, to Phedora, daughter of Mr. Bailey, 
of Newtown, St. Philip's. 

MILLARD—NOBLE.—vec, 26, at Arley Chapel, Bristol, by 
the Rev. J. A. Pratt, Charles Millard, to Sarah Ann Noble, 
both of Kingsland-road, St Philip's, 3 

WILKINS—RIDDIFORD.— Deo. 28, at Kingsland-road Chapel, 
Bristol, by the Kev. J. T. Thatcher, of Frampton Cotterell, 
Mr. George Wilkins, jun., of Clarence- » Bristol, to 
Hester, youngest daughter of the late Mr. J. Riddiford, of 
Frampton Cotterell. | 

WILKINS—RIDDIFORD,—Dec. 28, at Kingsland-road Chapel, 
Bristol, by the Rev. J. T. Thatcher, of Frampton Cotterell, 
Mr. Joseph Wilkins, to Emma, eldest daughter of the late 
Mr. J. Riddiford, of Frampton Cotterell. 

LEADBETTER—MIDDLEMAS.—Dec, 81, at Victoria-street 
Chapel, Blackpool, by the Rev. R. R. Redman, Mr. Thos. 

better, of Fleetwood, to Miss Janet Middlemas, of 
Blackley. 

GAY—COE,.—Jan. 2, at Counterslip Chapel, Bristol, by the 
Rev. R. P. Macmaster, Enos, only son of Mr. Esau Gay, to 
Emma Elizabeth, only daughter of Mr. C. 8. Coe, both of 
Bristol, 

CHAPMAN—MARPLES.—Jan, 7, at Hanover-street Chapel, 
Sheflield, by the Rev. Dr, Falding, brother of the bride, 
assisted by the Rev. Chas. Larom, Mr. Samuel Chapman, to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Marples, both of Shefield. 

HOLMES—JAMES.—Jan. 7, at the Con tional Chapel 
College-street, Peterstield, by the Rev. em Mr. J PQ’ 
A. Holmes, of Bristol, to Sarah, second daughter of Mr. T. 
James, of Petersfield, 

BANKS—MOORE.—MOORE—CHAFFER.—Jan. 11, at Vic- 
toria Chapel, Blackpool, by the Rev. R. R. Redman, Mr. 
R. Banks, to Miss Emma Moore; also, Mr. Edwin Moore, to 
Miss Sarah Chatfor, all of Black pool. 


DEATHS, 


THOMSON.—Jan, 3, Walter Francis, twin son of Mr. J. M. 


Thomson, of 13, Percy-circus, Holford-square, Pe 
aged fourteen, nn 


| PAMPHILON.—Jan. 4, at his residence, Kingston-on-Thames 
of bronchitis, Ms, Jane Staines Pamphilon, late of Sherrard- 


BROWN.—Jan. 6, at Rutland-street, Edinb Catherine 
Scott, wife of John Brown, M.D. * 
COMBE.—Jan. 7, at U Seymour - street, Portman- square, 
B. Combe, Eeq., — magistrate of Southwark, aged 
seventy-four. 
FISON.—Jan. 7, at te, Elizabeth Ritchie, the beloved 
daughter of the Rev. Thos, Fison, Hendon. 
THOMPSON.—Jan. 7, Ellen Ada, daughter of the Rev. John 


Thompson, of Radcliffe Bridge, near Manchester. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Friday's Gazette.) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 82, 
r the week ending Wednesday, Jan. 6. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued .. £28,164,260 Government Debt £11,015,100 
* g Other Securities .. 8,684,900 
Gold Coin & Bullion 13, 514, 260 


228, 164, 260 £28, 164, 260 
‘BANKING DUPARTMENT, 
Proprietors Capital 414, 558,000 Government Securi- 
aalen 8,306,816 „ 210, 957. 18 9 
Public Deposita... . 10,001,982 | Other Securities .. 22, 432, 768 
Other Deposits .... 13,052,604 | Notes 440, 000 
Seven Day and other Gold & Silver Coin 682,494 
B 666 % 604, 
241,518,446 441,518,446 
Jan. 7, 1864. M. MARSHALL, Chief Cashier. 
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Hotxlowav's Pitts.—Hysrerio AND OTHER Frrs.— These 
Pills exert the most beneficial influence over the brain and 
nerves; and, therefore, are the safest and surest remedies for 
all disorders of those vital organs. Few diseases were more 
unmanageable than hysterics, convulsions, and similar fits 
until trial was made of Holloway’s Pills, which proved able, 
at once to control the morbid irritation, and very rarely failed 
the patient steadily on to health and strength. 
seizures springing from scrofulous taints, are 
amenable to this treatment, which eradicates this 
e pills should be taken in doses calculated to act 
energetically on the bowels; the diet should be digestible, 
nutritious and ly cooked. Pastry and spirits should be 
altogether avoided. 


Epileptic 
pen 


Markets. 


CORN EXCHANGH, Lonpon, Monday, Jan. 11. 


The supply of English wheat fresh up this morning was 
small, but we have increased arrivals from Baltic porta. The 
inquiry was less active than last week, and English wheat 
realised slowly the prices of Monday last. Foreign wheat was 
held with firmness, and the business done was small, at 
previous prices. Flour sold to a moderate extent, and without 
alteration in value. Peas and beans were a dull sale, at late 
rates. The demand for barley was slow, and prices were just 
| supported. Arrivals of oate are liberal. e trade being 

inactive, only finest samples could be sold without decline, 
and most descriptions were 6d per qr lower. We have a few 
fresh arrivals of cargoes for orders on the coast, and late prices 
are maintained for all articles. 


BREAD.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis 
are from 64d to 74; household ditto, 5d to 6d. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT, Istinaton, Monday, Jan. 11. 


For the time of year, the supply of foreign beasts and sheep 
on offer in our market to-day was tolerably good. Sales pro- 
gressed slowly, at depressed currencies. The receipts of beasts 
fresh up this morning from our own grazing districts, as well 
as from Scotland, were on the in their general 
quality was prime. The beef trade was inactive, at, com- 
pared with Thursday. a decline in the quotations of 4d per 
sibs. Compared with Monday last, the fall was 2d per 8 ibs. 
The top figure for the best Scots and crosses was 5s per 8 lbs. 
Fiom Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Cambridgeshire, we recei ved 
2,200 Scots, crosses, &.; from other parts of England, 900 
various ; from Scotland, 481 Scots and crosses; and, 
from Ireland, 90 oxen and heifers. Although the show of 
sheep was only moderate, the mutton trade, owing to large 
arrivals of meat up to Newgate and Leadenhall, was somewhat 
heavy. Prime small Downs changed hands on rather lower 
terms, and all heavy breeds of sheep gave way fully 2d per 
Sibs, The highest value of Downs was 6s per Slbs. Calves 


met a dull inquiry; nevertheless, prime veal was 2d per 8ibs 
dearer than on Monday last. The pork trade was heavy, and 
prices were not supported. 

Per Sibs, to sink the Offal. 

. d. 8. d. . „ 4: eo A 
Inf. coarse beasta. 8 6 to 3 10 Prime Southdown 5 10to6 0 
Second quality .4 0 4 4 Lambs 0 0 00 
Prime large oxen.4 6 4 8 Lge. coarsecalves 4 0 4 6 
Prime Soota, G0. . 4 10 5 0 Prime small. 4 8 5 2 
Coarse inf. sheep. 8 10 4 4 Large hogs 3 8 4 0 
Second quality 4 6 5 0 Neat em. porkers. 4 2 4 6 
Pr. coarse woolled d 2 5 8 : 


Suckling calves, 122 to 204. Quarter-old store pigs, 20s to 25s each 


NEWGATE awn LEADENHALL, Monday, Jan. 11. 


Very large supplies of meat hav come to hand from 
Scotland and the North and West of 2 the trade here 


pee areas 2 8 Maw depremed, oe and prices all 
have declined fully 4d per 8ibs. 5 * 


Per 8lbs by the carcase, 
. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8, 6. 
Inferior beef . . 8 2003 6 Small porx . 4 00 4 4 
Middling ditto .8 8 3 10 Inf. mutton 8 6 4 0 
Prime large do. 4 0 4 2 Middling ditto .4 2 4 4 
Do. small do.. .4 2 4 4 Prime ditto 4 6 4 8 
Large pork, , .8 4 3 10] Veall . 810 4 8 


PRODUCE MARKET, Torspay, Jan. 12. 


Tga.—The amount of business done has been to a very 
limited extent, aud the few dealings reported have been at 
about late prices, 

Sucar.—The amount of business done has been to a 
small extent, but full rates are demanded by holders for 
superior qualities of West India. In the refined market 
quotations are without material change. 

Corrxx.—The demand in this market for colonial descrip- 


tions has been moderately active, and quotations have been 
well supported. 


Ricz.—A more active business has been experienced for 


exportation, and, generally s rices have shown an 
— 30 y speaking, p 0 
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PROVISIONS, Monday, Jan. 11.—The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 441 firkins butter, and 2,489 bales of 
bacon; and from foreign ports 11,831 casks butter, and 140 
bales and 230 boxes of bacon. In the Irish butter market 
there was a fair amount of business last week, at 
higher prices, holders remaining very firm, particularly for 
the finest quality, expecting that owing to the very short 
stocks both of Irish and foreign prices must experience a 
further improvement. Foreign met a fair sale, at 4s to 8s 
per cwt advance. The bacon market ruled quiet, without 
alteration to be noticed in prices during the week. 


POTATOES.—BorovuGm AnD Spit Monday, Jan. 
11.—These markets continue to be fairly supplied with home- 

wn potatoes by railway, but the receipts by water-carriage 

ve fallen off. Nearly all qualities move off steadily, at full 
currencies. Yorkshire Regents 80s to 90s, ditto Flukes 95s to 
110s, ditto Rocks 60s to 70s, Perth, Forfar, and Fifeshire 
Regents 558 to 80s, ditto Rocks 50s to 60s, Kent and Essex 
Regents 60s to 80s per ton. 


WOOL, Monday, Jan. 11.—Since our last report the transao- 
tions in our market for home-grown wool have been only 
moderate, and the inquiry for export to the continent is on a 
very limited scale. From the circumstance that the stocks in 
hands of the manufacturers are trifling, holders, generally, 
are firm in their demands, and prices continue to be steadily 
supported. 1 


FLAX, HEMP, COIR, &c., Saturday, Jan. 9.—The trade 
for flax continues very firm, at the full rates of this day week. 
Riga 51“ to 651, St. Petersburg 43/ to 501, Egyptian 211 to 551 
per ton. In hemp an increased business is doing, on higher 
terms; clean Russian qualities command 39/ to 4 10s per 
ton. Jute is steady, at 11/ 10s to 331 per ton. Coir goods are 
stead 


in price; and rope may be had at 241 to 30, and fibre 
at 241 to 301 per ton. © 


SEEDS, Monday, Jan. 11.—There was an 41 7 trade 
for seeds of all descriptions, and there is now a fair supply of 
the new English crop offering of various qualities, which 
found buyers at prices fully equal to Monday last. White 
cloverseed was steady. Trefou was inactive without change in 
value. Canaryseed was a slow sale. 


OIL, Monday, Jan. 11.—Linseed oil sells slowly, and prices 
— from 3586 to 358 6d per cwt on the spot. Rape is firmer, 
and the present quotation is at 438 to 43s 6d per cwt for 
foreign refined, and 40s 6d to 41s for brown. For cocoanut 
there is a fair demand, and prices rule firm. Iu other oils 
there is but little doing. French spirits of turpentine com- 
mand 748 percwt. Rosin is rather more money. American 
refined petroleum 1s 11d to 18 114d per gallon. 


COALS, Monday, Jan. 11.—Hettons, S. S., 25s 6d; Eden 
Main, 21s; Lambtons (ex barge), 25s 6d,—Fresh ships, 25. 


TALLOW, Monday, Jan, 11.—The tallow trade is rather 
quiet to-day, and prices are somewhat lower. P. T. C. is quoted 
at 41s 9d to 428 per cwt on the spot. Town tallow moves off 
steadily and realises 4ls 8d met cash. Rough fat commands 
2a Id per Slbs, 


te 2 


Adbertisements. 


psaztaecrios of MECHANISM. 


„As engineers we can say that it really approaches much 


nearer the of mechanism than any example of 
clock-work we have yet seen on anything like the same large 
scale.”—Engineer, Aug. 15, 1862. 


Clocks hy the first artists of the day for the drawing-room, 
dining-room, bed-room, library, bracket, 
carriage, church, turret, railways, warehouse, counting-house, 
musical, and astronomical. Church and turret clocks 228 
estimated for. Benson's illustrated pamphlet on clocks (free 
by post for two stamps) with descriptions and prices, enables 
those who live in any part of the world to select a olock. 
Also a short pamphlet on Cathedral and public clocks, free 
for one stamp. Prize Medal and honourable mention in 
classes 88 and 15. J. W. Benson, 83 and 34, Ludgate-hill, 
London. Established 1749. 


Watch and Clock Maker by Special Warrant of Appointment 
to H.R. H. the Prince of Wales. 


TEETH ! _ TEETH! 


— 


MESSRS. GABRIELS 


INVENTION. 


OSTEO EIDON (oy Her Majesty’s Letters Patent), Artificial 
Teeth, from One Tooth to a complete Set, without pain or 
extracting Stumps, at Lalf the usual charges, by 


MESSRS. GABRIEL, t 
THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS 
(Diploma, 1815), 
27 HARLEY-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE; 
34, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON ; 
184, DUKE-STREET, LIVERPOOL; and 
65, NEW-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


References to Patients, Gabriel’s ‘‘ Treatise on the Teeth ”’ 
gratis or free 4 Diploma, 1815. One of the firm is 
constantly engaged in visiting Invalids (Town and n 
whose health will not permit them to visit the Dentist. 0 
extra fee if within ten miles of either Establishment. 


All Letters and Appointments receive prompt attention. 


EET and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


Messrs, LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 80, Berners-street, 

ion to a new and 
patented improvement in Artificial Teeth, by which a GUM- 
COLOURED ENAMELLED BASE is substituted for the 
metals and soft-absorbing agents generally used. By this 
system all Stumps and Teeth are carefully protected, 
avoiding extraction or any painful operation. They are self- 
adhesive, defy detection, and insure an amount of comfort 
hitherto unattainable without the use of metals and unsightly 
ligatures. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, 5, 7, 10, 
and 15 guineas. For the efficacy and success of this system, 
vide Lancet.“ No connexion with any one of the same 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lea and Pegging, 
The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea and PERREIXS Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


„ Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CrossE and BLACKWELL; Messrs, Barclay 
and Sons, London, &., &., and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally, 


- 
5511 


ARPER VETREES’ WASHING 


MACHINE, which is exciting so much attention 
throughout the United Kingdom, washes all kinds of Lin 
Sheets, and Blankets with the usual labour, firing, an 
soap. The extraordinary sale of these popular Machines is the 
best proof of their efficacy aud superiority over every other 
Washing and Wringing Machine ever introduced to the notice 
of the English public. Prices: 8 with rocking 
frames included, 45s., 668., 75s.; Washing Machines with 
wringers attached. 75s., 856., and 105s. ; Mangles at 308., 40s., 
50s., 6081, 70s, Carriage free from the Works, Bromley-by- 
Bow, London, E. Sold by Ironmongers everywhere, 


ARPER TWELVETREES’ UNIVERSAL 
CLOTHES-WRINGER. TWENTY - FOUR THICK- 
NESSES of Heavy Carpet were run through Harper Twelve- 
trees’ Universal Clothes-Wringer (Ives Patent) at the Inter- 
national Exhibition, and wrung thoroughly. Price 30s. with 


Cog Wheels. Carriage free from the ufactory, Bromley- 
by-Bow, London. 25 ied 


— 


A CHILD can easily wring out a tubful of 


Clothes eae or small, in a few minutes, with HARPER 
d en le sears ry me adem - WRINGER 

ves’ n m the Manufactory, Bromley- 
by-Bow, London, E., for 305 : 


68 


‘pas Saving of Garments every year will pay 

for one of HARPER TWELVETREES’ UNIVERSAL 
OLOTHES-WRINGERS (Ives’ Patent), It is in reality a 
CLOTHES-SAVER! a TIME-SAVER! and a STRENGTA- 


SAVER! Price 30s. delivered free from the Works, Bromley- 
by-Bow, London. 


ITH HARPER TWELVETREES’ UNI- 
VERSAL CLOTHES-WRINGER (IVES’ PATENT) 
Siding Sid. easing aa to /teeeling team ets bee 
with Cogewhedla,  Oarsiags feen focus ‘the Mamufactery, 


Bromley-by-Bow, London, E. Active Canvassers wanted in 
every town. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP. 


HARPER TWELVETREES’ GLYCERINE 
SOAP POWDER has triumphantly won its way into 
every home, It is a complete luxury for washing, is per- 
fectly saponaceous, and possusses remarkable clean and 
nourishing properties. A week's washing for a small ily 
may be accomplished in a few hours, paving one-half of soap, 
two-thirds of time, and three-fourths of labour. A penny 
packet will make one pound of strong glycerine washin . 
The weekly consumption of this popular article is considerably 
greater than the sale of all the o washing powders in the 


world. Patentee: Harper Twelvetrees, Bromley-by-Bow, 
London. 


MICAL ANALYSIS of HARPER 
TWELVETREES’ GLYCERINE SOAP POWUER :— 


% Bir,—I have analysed your Glycerine’ Soap Powder, and 
have found it to be a compound of such materials as are used 
in the manufacture of soap, as described ia your Royal Letters 
Patent of 22nd August, 1862. I have also analysed, at your 
desire, the contents of various packets made up by other 
makers in imitation of your Glycerine Soap Powder, which do 
not contain any of the properties of your soap-making powder ; 
nor, on being dissolved in boiling water and afterwards 
allowed to cool, do they form a thick soapy paste, as with 
your preparation. FREDERICK VERSMANS, 

% Consulting and Analytical Chemiat, 

London, April 11, 1863.” 


Every acket of Harper Twelvetrees’ Glycerine Soap 
Powder contains Twelvetrees’ signature, Sold in 
penny ackets everywhere. Manufactory: Bromiey-by-Bow, 
Lon u, E. 


1 LACE-DRESSER to Her MAJESTY 

the Laundress of Buckingham Palace, the Dyers to the 
Queen, and the Laundresses to her late Majesty Queen 
Adelaide, find BRIGGS’S AUSTRALIAN SATIN GLAZE 
STARCH unequalled by any other. Wholesale agent, Harper 
Twelvetrees, Bromley-by-Bow, London, E. 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the 
body, is recommended for the following ties and 
advan lat. Facility of application; 2nd. Perfect freedom 
from liability to chafe or excoriate ; 3rd. It may be worn with 
ual comfort in any position of the body, by night or day; 
4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the slightest 
inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly concealed from 
observation. 
4% We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified 
approbation ; and we strenuously advise the use of it to all 
— who stand in need of that protection, which they cannot 
so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any other 
apparatus on truss as from that which we have the highest 
satisfaction in thus recommending.” —Church and State Gazette. 
mmended by the following eminent Surgeons :—William 
Fergusson, Esq., F. R. S., Professor of eee in King’s College, 
Surgeon to s College Hospital, &.; OC. G. Gu : 
Surgeon to the al 
Bowman, Esq. 
n 
alta; eon to the 
Surgeon-in-Chi«f to the 
Metropolitan Police Force; Aston Key, Kseq., Surgeon to Prince 


Albert ; Faq., F. R. S.; James Luke, Esq., Sur- 
mn to the London Society; Erasmus Wilsou, Leg., 


R. S.; and mang others. 
A Descriptive Circular may be had by post and the Tiuss 
which cannot fail to fit) eau be forwarded by post, on sending 
" circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, to the 
Manufacturer, ‘ | 


Mr. WHITE, 228, PIOCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price of a Single Truss, 168, 218., 268. 6d., and 31s, 6d, 
Postage, 18. 
* of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 42s,, and 52s. 6d, Lostage 


Price of an Umbilical Truss, 428. and 5286. Postage, ls, 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 


Ene STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &. 
The material of which these are made is recommended 
5 sonar — tion for giving efiicient and gm 
t vention an 0 

in all cases of W elling of the LEGS, VARI. 
COSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &. It is porous, light in texture, 
and inexpensive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking 
Price 4s. 6d., 78. 6d. 10s., to 168. each. Postage Gd. 


John White, Manufacturer’ 228, Piccadilly, London. 


* THIS SHOULD MEET ae EYE 
tion, or RS" Roig Wig 8 Band WIND PILES, 


Eleven years of success haveproved themof sterling merit. Of 
all M Vendors at 138. inn 
for fourteen or thirty-three stamps from PAGE D. D- 
Chemist, Lincoln. 


000K. 


ITCHEN RANGES! KNIFE 
JN. OLRANERS! CRINOLINE PROTROTONS Nene 
of Modern 4— * 0 Sata The Best Catalogue 


London: Brown Brothers, 43, Cranbourn-street, W. C. 


PIANOFORTES FOR HIRE. 


CARRIAGE FREE. 
Option of Purchase, on Convenient Terms, at any Period. 
PEACHEY’S 
OITY OF LONDON MANUFAOTORY, 
AND EXTENSIVE SHOW-ROOMS, 

78, Bishopsgate-street Within, London, E.C., 
opposite the Marine Socioty. 


An extensive assortment of PIANOFORTES, WARRANTED. 
New and Second-hand. Every Description and Price, 


HARMONIUMS FOR SALE OR HIRE, 
„New Grand Pianofortes for HIRE, for Concerts, Lectures, &c 


PIANOFORTES, with EASY TERMS of 
PURCHASE. 


Honourable mention for good and cheap Pianofortes was 
given by the Jury at the Great International Exhibition, 
1862, to MOORK and MOORE, 104, Bishopsgate-street 
Within, London, E. C. See the Royal Commissioners’ Report. 
Pianofortes Extraordinary. These Pianos are of rare excel- 
lence, with the best improvements, recently ap which 
effect a grand, a pure and htfal quality 
stands unrivalled. Prices from Kighteen Guineas, 

First-class Pianos for hire, with easy terms of purchase. 
A very large and choice Stock for Selection; also a variety of 
Second-hand Pianos at low prices. 


The Best Harmoniums for Sale or Hire, Carriage free. 


A 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


ATENT CORN FLOUR. 
Packets, 8d.; Tina, 1s, 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANUMANGES. 
It is inexpensive, very easily prepared, and a Luxury for all 


tone, that 


TRADE MARK. 


FOR BREAKFASTS AND SUPPERS 
It requires simply to be boiled with milk for five minutes, and 
taken with sugar. Being very wholesome and of easy digesti- 
bility, it is a favourite 
DIET FOR CHILDREN, 
And in the culinary art is invaluable to thieken Soups, Sauces, 
Beef-tea, &. Patent Corn Flour is preferred for all purposes 


where the best Arrowroot is applicable, and is prepared in the 
same manner. 


N O THIN G 
THE GREATEST AND MOST USEFUL INVENTION 
Ulf THE DAY 3 


AGUA AMARELLA. 


Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL and CO., THREE 
KING-COURT, LOMBARD-sTREKT, LONWON, Perfumers 
to Her Majesty, ully offer to the Public this truly 
marvellous tluid, which gradually restores the Human Hair 
to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 

The Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, 
on the contrary, is beneficial to the system, and when the hair 
is once restored, ane application per month will keep it ia 
pertect colour, A single bottle will sulfice, price One guinea ; 
haif bottles, lus. 6d. Testimonials from artistes of the highest 
order and from individuals of undoubted respectability may be 
inspected on application. é 


Mesers. J. G. and Uo, have been appointed Perfumers to her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been, during twenty-five emptatically sanc- 

tioned by the Medical Profession, XE. EN accepted by 
the Public, as the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Heartburn, Headache, Indigestion, and as a Mild 
Aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for Ladies 
aud Children. When combined with the Acidulated Lemon 
Syrup, it forms an agreeable effervescing draught, in which ite 
Aperient qualities are much increased. During Hot Seaso 
and in Hot Climates, the regular use of this simple and elegan 
remedy has been found highiy beneficial, 


It is prepared (in a state of ect purity and of uniform 
strength) by DINNKFORD and 00., 172, New Bond-street, 
en and sold dy all respectable chemists throughout the 
world. 


IM POS S IBL E. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H. R H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


(JLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
Used in the Royal Laundry, 


AND AWARDED THE PRIZB MEDAL, 1842. 


EAUTIFUL HAIR.—CHURCHER’S 

TOILET CREAM maintains its 1 for impart- 

ing richness, softness, and fragrance to Hair, as weil as 

being a most economical article. Price 18., 1s, éd., and 6s, 
or’s Instantaneous Columbian Hair Dye is the best ex- 

tant, 4s, 6d., 7s., and 148. per packet. Bold by Hairdressers, 

and at R. HOVENDKEN’S, No. 6, Great Mariborough-street, 

W.; and 98 and 95, City-road, E. C. N. B.— Wholesale ware- 
house for all Hairdressers’ goods. f 


AIR DYE! HAIR DYE! HAIR DYE! 

ppg ae hl yd le 88 — — 2 

Dye in England. or rusty hair dyed instantly 

1 aud natural deo or black without the least 

injury to hair or skin, and the ill effects of bad dyes remedied. 

Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers of repute, and by the Pro- 

„ W. Gillingwater, 353 (late 96), Goswell-road. Sent free 

to any railway station in the kingdom, in cases, 38. 6d,, bs. d., 
and 10s, Gd. each. Beware of Counterfeits. 


HAI DESTROYER for removing su 4 
fluous hair on the face, neck, aud arms. is rea 

»! — beauty is . n 12 
article, which is easily a and certain in ° Tea, 
with directions for * od. each. Sent free to any railway 
station, and may be had of Perfumers and Chemists, and of 
the proprietor, W. Gillingwater, 853 (late 96), Goswell-road, 
Beware of Counterfeits. 


ALDNESS PREVENT D. — and. 
. 


the hair falling off. In bottles 68. 6d. and 
be had of ati Chemists and Perfumers 


and proprietor, 
W. Gillingwater, 863 (late 96), Goswell-road, Sent free to any 
railway static n. Beware of Vounterfeits, 
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Now ready, man 

SE 5 — ‘OXFORD'S CHARGE 

„ Report of the 

"December po poe et oe 
. W. Legg, B. A.; * 


Stevenson, B. A.; J. Aldis and R. Bulmer, Ministers 
Reading ; with the Resolutions then adopted. 


: Printed and published T. Barcham, Broad- 
sod” Condon | Hamilton : and Oo., Paternoster-row. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF MR. J. A. FROUDE'S 
HISTORY OF 


1 REIGN of ELIZABETH, Vols. I. and 
II., Vola, VII. and VIII. of ‘ The History of Eng- 
12 of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth,” may 


London: Longman, Green, and Co., Paternoster - ro 
THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF “A. K. H. B.“ 


Edition of the Szoonp unt now read 
crown 8vo, with 3 dition of the 3 


price 
ECREATIONS of aCOUNTRY PARSON : 
being « of the Contributions of A. K. H. B. to 


Works by the same Author. 
THE COMMON-PLACE PHILOSOPHER 
in TOWN and COUNTRY, post 8vo, price 9s. 


LEISURE HOURS in TOWN, post 8vo, 
Os. a 
ag Longman, Green, and Co., Paternoster - row. 


1 EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXLIII. 
Will be published on SaTunpay N EXT, 
CONTENTS : 


4 
pi 
2 
ry 


| 
115 


Er 
7 


t 
ifinan and Dean Stanley on Jewish History 
6 
ee ae oe 
orien vie 
History of gland. Vols. V.—VIII. 
London: Longman and Co, Edinburgh: A. and O. Black. 
published, price 8s, 6d., 


This day is 
HE BRITISH and FOREIGN EVAN- 
GELICAL REVIEW, No. XLVIL., Janvary, 1864. 


SN 


— James Nisbet and Oo., 21, Berners-street (W.). 


JAMES NISBET AND 00.8 NEW 
PUBLICATIONS, 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d., 


[THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of PRO- * 
PHEOY. No. LXII., Lee 1864. 


1. The Duality of the iat 
of the Apocalypee 2 — 


5. God in 
„ ee as Pro 


6. The 8 at the 
7. Notes on Scripture. 
g 


9. Extracta. 


8. Christ’s 10. Corres 
4. The 


Ad pondence. 
2 of God with | 11. Poetry“ All in Bloom.“ 
an 
London: James Nisbet and Oo., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Peroeptor 
which topics relating to it are treated io 


Urown 8vo0, cloth, 8s. 6d., 
= POLITICS of CHRISTIANITY. By 


EpwarP MIALL. 


% A noble work, which deserves a in the home efevery 
en-pounder in the 22 — n Spectator. 
„% A valuable con Sgr: and still more to 
religious — . le Baily Ch 
* On this science the author has — . 
; and the intelligence, calmn and fairness with 
s volume, furnish 
abendent. evidence @ to hi competency to the cfllee he hee 
assumed. - British Quarterly 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, R. O. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. __ 
NEW VOLUME WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE FAMILY TREASURY 


or 
SUNDAY READING for 1864. 
EDITED by the Rev. ANDREW CAMERON. 
Price 6d. Monthly. | 
Will contain the following among other Series of Papers: 


1. VISITS to HOLY and HISTORIC PLACES, in| 


Porter, A. 
fessor of pnef Lit 3 . aa and Author of Murray's 4 
% Handbook to Palestine,” Five Years in Damascus, &. 
PILGRIM ERS. or ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
M J 1M of BUNY WITH FOLL Pon 
ENGRAVINGS BY EMINENT jena] 
IAR MRS, KATE TREVYLYAN: A Story 
2 the bg of Whitetield and the Weesleys. By the Author 
of ‘* Chronicles of the Schénburg-Cotta Family.“ 


IRKS 
„ BIBLICAL STUDIES. By the Rev. J. A. BIRKS, 


MISSIONARY EVENINGS at HOME. By the 
ye „Hymns from the Land of Luther, Thoughts 
for Though Hoars,” eae 


; 1 the Author of of ** eee rare Martyr’s tories of 


1 in Provence,” (in Family Treasury for 1868.) 


7. SERMON ETTES for the CHILDREN. By various 
eminent writers. 


„We must — that which we have before said of this 
Periodical, mg t is decidedly the best of its class, and should 
find a Christian family li .“—Church of 


every 
En 2 School Monthly Magazine for ers. 


T. Nelson and Sons, London, Edin and New Tork. 
Subscribers’ names reeei ved by all ers. 


This day, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., 
ERMONS PREACHED in MANCHESTER. 
By ALEXaNDER MacLaren. 
Macmillan and Co., London and Cambridge. 


Now ready, price 1s. 6d.; cloth bound, 2s. 6d., 


E SPEECHES of the REV. HENRY 
WARD BERCHER, delivered in Manchester, Edinburgh, 


— Liverpool, London; with „* Farewell Breakfast 
Speeches in London, Manchester Liverpool. — 
by the Union and Emancipation 4 
3 Copies sent, postage free, PR to 


any part of she Rineten from the Othe of the nion and 
Emancipation u Boole. 51, Piccadilly, Manchester. 


Manchester: Union and EBmanci 


n 


25 GILBERT'S 38. 6d. “BIBLE. 


Illuminated Titles 1 Stanesby. Six Steel Plates. Bound in 
‘ morocco, with rims and clasp. Exceedingly cheap. 


J. GILBERT’S bös. BIBLE. 


Good readable type, well bound morocco, with rims and clasps, 
Beautifully illustrated with Steel Plates and Coloured Maps. 
A cheap, useful, and attractive present. 


J. GILBERT’S PARAGON BIBLE, 


103. 64. 
Superior type, best morocco, gilt rims aud clasp, beautifully 
illustrated with Illuminated Titles (designed expressly for this 
book by Samuel Stanesby). Steel Plates and Coloured Maps. 
A really handsome present, 


Either of the above Books sent post free on receipt of Stamps 


SHOW ROOMS 


For Maps, Atlases, Globes, Bibles, Prayers, Church Services, 
Hymn ks, Photographic Albums, and Books for Presents, 
of every description, all so arranged as to be seen without any 
loss of time to the purchaser, 


London : J. Gilbert, 18 and 19, Gracechurch-atreet, E. C. 


LETTER TO MR. GLADSTONE, MP. 


HE SECOND EDITION of the Rev. 
CHRISTOPHER NEVILE’S LETTER to MR. GLAD- 
STONE on the PRESENT STATE of the CHURCH QUEs- 
TION may be obtained from the Publisher at tite rate of 32s, 
per 100, or 17s. 6d. per 50 copies, carriage paid. Single 
copies free by post for seven stamps. 
Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, B. C. 


TES DE VISITES PORTRAITS of 
NONCONFORMIST MINISTE Photographed and 
Published by Frederic Jones, 146, Oxford-street, London, W., 
nearly opposite Bond-atreet). ls, each, free for 18 st amps, 


Rev. William Landels. Rev. Charles Graham. 

Rev. William Roberts, B.A. Rev. W. M. Punshon. 

Rev. W. M. Statham. Rev. William Arthur, M. A. 
Rev. Dr. Angus. Rev. Francis Wills. 

Rev. Newman Hall. Rev. John Rattenbury. 

Rev. Thomas Jones, Rev. Thos. Alexander, M.A. 
Rev. Joshua Harrison. Rev. Charlies Prest. 


Rev. Jabez Burns. Rev. Dr 
Album Portraits taken daily, 12 for 12s. 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

is a thought often occurring to Literary Men, Public 

Characters, and Persons of Benevolent Intentions. An imme- 

diate answer to the ing may be obtained. A SPECIMEN 

BOOK of TYPES, and rmation for Authors, sent on 
application, by Richard Barrett, 13, Mark-lane, London. 


CHEAP AND GOOD WINES. 


Offiey’s and Cockburn’s Port, 40s.; Sherries 
from 188.; and Clarets from 148. 
To be obtained Pure and Cheap of 


THE IMPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 
Which imports the choicest Wines and sells to the Public at 
Reasonable Prices. 


3 


ONLLARS— HN ons Court Hovusz, W. 
STORES and OF FICES—314, Oxrorp-street, W 


EXPORT and BOTTLING VAULTS — 15, Jouy-srnerr, 
Crvronepv Friars, E. 0. LONDON. 


HE GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. 

MATTHEW. A New Translation with brief Notes, and 

a Harmony of the Four Gospels. By Jonw H. Gopwin. 
Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


London: Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, Two Vola, post Svo, 12s. cloth, 
TS OLD HELMET. By the 3 of 
“The Wide Wide World,” . Queechy,” 


“The incidents and testimonies given . 
of fact, are not drawn 


in the of words of third 1 ces aaad 
without . Authors Prefatory Note 
Lon:ion : James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 
This day is post 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth, 


ISHOP WILSON S JOURNAL LETTERS. 
‘Addressed to his the First Nine Years of 


- 
t a view of his character which will be be 


reader.’’— Preface. 
London: James Nisbet and Oo., 21, CORY AY 
NEW WORE BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PHYSICIAN’S 
DAUGHTERS.” 
This day is published, post 8vo, 5s. cloth, 
ANDERING HOMES, and their INFLU- 


ENCES. 42 the Author x : N — N. = * 
— the oung Wives aughters 


‘and Oo., 21, Barners-street, W. 


Senet Niet ad crown 8vo, 68. cloth, 
Sin CHILDHOOD, and its HELPERS 


2 
** The r Fo on, 
London ; 2 Misbet and Co., 21, Berners- street, W. 


Mr 5 * OE ; or, Seeking and 
of “ * f Patience to Walt 1. Holl folie 


days at the Cottage, 
London : Jade Nisbet end Ca, 21, Berners-street, W. 


Just published, post 8vo, 6s. 6d. cloth, 
Ja PROPHET of FIRE; or, the Life and 
their Lessons. By th 


9 and t 
. of Night Wet Oo., M. Bernera-street, W. 


1) 
\ 
U 


from imagination, n 
And | W 


TO OCOLERGYMEN, SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS, &. 
Attention is called to the Announcements and Specimens of 


IBLICAL WORKS, 1 by WILLIAM 
W inserted in t number of ‘Good 


„ „ Famil 
Treasury, and 2 a of Boland Ma Magazine.” . 
Glasgow and London, January, 1864. 


NEW CONGREGATIONAL HYMN-BOOK 
LN | is now ready in nine different forms and sizes, prices 


Lista of Prices and Specimens will be sent on application to 
Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row, I. C. 


BY NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. 


EHOVAH JIREH: Watchword for 1864. 
28 No. 2 of Watchwords for the Church Militant. 


. James Nisbet and Co., Berners- street; John Snow 
Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers. 


(THE WEEKLY OFFERING ENVELOPES, 
5s. per 1,000. 

THE WEEKLY OFFERING ACCOUNT BOOKS, from 8s. 6d. 

THE WEEKLY OFFERING BOXES, from 128. 6d. 

THE WEEKLY OFFERING PUBLICATIONS. 


The above can all be had on cation to Mr. William 
Freeman, 147, Fleet-street, E. O. “pH 


Price 1s., per post 1s, 2d., or abridged copy, three stamps, 


FFF 
ow 1 a 
Dentist, 16, Liverpool -atreet. e Wen Lonaae 


2 4 in the Is. DISCOUNT ALLOWED on 


BOOKS and MAGAZINES t . 
row, B.C. purchased at 62, Pater 


-PARCELS of 51. value (at - rate) sent Carriage 
any Railway Station in Eid 5 3 


1 eee eee 


ANY verre of the published 
Elliot Stock, 63, Paternoster-row, London, E. O. 


KIR ARA N. SLL WHISKY 
VERSUS COGNAO BRANDY. 

— VV old — apie be nage rivals the finest French 
brandy. mild, mellow, delicious, and v wholes 
dome, Sold in bottles, 88. Gd. each, at most of the * 

etail houses in London; by the appointed agents in the 
priucipal towns in England; or wholesale at 8, Great Wind- 
mill-street, Haymarket, W. Observe the *. seal, pink label 
and and cork, branded Kinahan’s LL Whisky 


C APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE, 
CURRY or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 


Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from all 
Sauce 3 and 32 of 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 
SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 


(NALS. — Best Coals only. — GEO. 1 

COCKERELL and Co. “s * is now 328. per ton cash 

for the 2 SCREENED CO lied by them to 

her M and H. R. H. the Suites af "Wales —13, Cornhill, 

E.C. ; wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars, E. G.; Eaton- 

wharf, Be Be There » Pimlico, S. W.; and Sunderland-wharf, 
eckham, > e 


— 


OALS.— By) SCREW STEAMERS, and 
RAILWAY.—HIGHBURY —＋ KINGSLAND COAL 
DEPOTS.—No Travellers or mployed.— LRA and 
CO.’8 price for HETTON, HASWELL, and LAMBTON 
WALLSEND, the best House Coal in the world, direct 
from the Collieries by screw steamers, is 3ls, per ton: 
a il 128 ae for Smith's, * beat small, 13s. 
— Silkstone, first-class, 27s. ; second- 
class, Sea. : “Clay Cross, 278. and 2is, ; Barnsley, } 283. ; 
ke, 168. Net cash. Delivered, screened, 
CO 8. oh 1 12 1 a — 1 Nam 
8, 0 0 n way Stations, 1 
bury, Islington, AN 22 


HALL and SON’S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, 
from 258, to Ten Guineas. Also GOOSE-DOWN 
QUILTS, from 10s. to 82s. Lists of prices and sizes sent free 
by post. HALT and Son’s Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads 
and Priced List of also sent post free on application 
to 196, W ae W. 


Roczine HORSES, 218., 30 


——7, 


428.; Nur- 


Yacht, 80s. ; Perambulators, „ .,. body, 308., 


42s. ; Baby * 10s. ; Mahogany Bagatelle Boards, with 
Ivory Balls, 288. 6d., 428., 666. -» 70a. ; Parlour Croquet, and all 
the new pan. —Mead and Powell, Old Mansion House, 73, 
. * 


— 1 


— — 


Published by ARTHUR 2 at No. 18, Bouverie-street, 
Fleet-street, by Ronxxr KInosTon 
Burt, Holborn-hill, Ie. Jan. 18, 1864. 
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